Teaching English in Slums 
Objectives in Grade II 


Wallace Stevens’ Poetry 


Problems Students Have 


Speech in English Classes 


cw fare for your 
retarded or reluctant readers.... 


Recent Additions to Scott, Foresman’s List of Classics and 
Moderns Adapted for Easy Reading in Grades 7-12 


My: teries 


Poe’s Gold Bug,’’ Doyle’s ““The Adventure 
of the Blue Carbuncle” and ‘“‘The Boscombe Valley 
Mystery,’’ Stevenson’s ‘‘The Bottle Imp” and 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
Dorothy Sayers’ ‘‘Suspicion,’’ and four other spine 
tinglers that even reluctant readers can’t resist. 
All fifth-grade reading level. Edited by Mary 
Yost Sandrus. 


Rudyard Kipling’s famous classic of rugged 
fishing life along the Newfoundland coast j 
and of a spoiled boy who ‘‘grew up” through | 
exposure to it. Adapted, by Lou Bunce, to ) 
fifth-grade reading level. Twenty-one ex- 
citing illustrations. 
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Other Titles in the Easy-Reading List: 


Moby Dick The Years Between { 
David Copperfield Eight Treasured Stories 
Lorna Doone The Last of the Mohicans 
Around the World in Eighty Days Huckleberry Finn 

Six Great Stories Robinson Crusoe y 
Silas Marner Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island When Washington Danced 


Other books in preparation 


FORESMAN your classroom—diagram of a whaling ship and 


glossary of sailing and whaling terms. Reverse side 
AND shows pages from ten other easy-reading books. 


SCOTT, 
Write for the free Moby Dick wall chart (#26) for ! 
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SIXTY TITLES — HIGH 
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SCARLET LETTER 


| H. G. WELLS’ SCIENCE FICTION 
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SILAS MARNER 


SILAS MARNER & LITTLE 
MINISTER 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
TALE OF TWO CITIES 
TALES WORTH RETELLING 
THREE MUSKETEERS 

TOM SAWYER 

TREASURE ISLAND 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST 


SIXTY TITLES — SIMPLE 
IN READABILITY | 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
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BLACK ARROW 
| stack 
| BRET HARTE’S BEST STORIES 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS | 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
| COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
DEERSLAYER 
FROM EARTH TO MOON . 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
STORIES 
GREAT STORIES 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
IVANHOE 
JANE EYRE 
JULIUS CAESAR 
KENILWORTH 
KIDNAPPED 
KING SOLOMON'’S MINES and 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN 
| LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
LES MISERABLES 
LORNA DOONE 
MACBETH 
MASTER SKYLARK 
MEN OF IRON 
MILL ON THE FLOSS 
MOBY DICK 
MOONSTONE and WOMAN 
IN WHITE 
MR. PICKWICK 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
New Reference Books 


Dictionary of Last Words 
Edward Le Comte, Columbia 


niversity 


Reveals the last dying words of more than 
1,600 famous and infamous persons, from 
history's dawn to the present. $6.00 


A Dictionary of Linguistics 


Mario A. Pei, Columbia 
niversity and Frank Gaynor, 
Contributing Editor Encyclope- 

dia Britannica. 
For the first time, much previously inac- 
cessible material has been collected, pro- 
viding a useful, authoritative guide for 
students and researchers. $6.00 


Dictionary of 
American Proverbs 


— Kin 
ith a preface by Mark Van 


Doren 


This comprehensive compilation presents 
many proverbs garbed in wry humor, 
others barbed with shrewdness, some 
spiced with wickedness—all make delight- 


ful reading. $5.00 
Usage and Abusage 
by Erie Partridge, Eminent Brit- 
ish Lexicographer. 


This revised edition gives the latest COR- 
RECT answers to hotly argued questions of 
English usage and Sn “A compact 
and highly practical volume.” —Editor & 
Publisher. $3.50 


Concise Dictionary of 
American Grammar 
and Usage 


by Robert C. Whitford, Dean of 
Pratt Institute and James R. 
Foster, Professor of English at 
Long Island University 


A practical handbook and authoritative 
uide to current speech and writing, use- 
ful to all who use good language as a 
working tool. 


A Treasury of Philosophy 


edited by Dagobert D. Runes, 
editor of A DICTIONARY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


A comprehensive collection of the repre- 
sentative writings and biographies of 375 
great—and lesser known—philosophers of 
all time. Over 1200 pages. “Splendid ... 
vast and multifarious”—Jacques Mari- 
tain, Princeton University. $15.00 


Concise Dictionary of 
American Literature 


by Robert F. Richards, former 
staff member University of Colo- 
rado Writers’ Conference. 


A wealth of historically significant in- 
formation on the important and meaning- 
ful in American literature. An invaluable 
reference book arranged in easy-to-find 
alphabetical order. 24 full-page wn 

6.00 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


E LDER OLSON, himself a modern poet, 
had come closer than anyone else 
to making the difficult poems of Dylan 
Thomas meaningful for most serious 
readers. So, when the editor decided 
that Wallace Stevens, last year’s Pu- 
litzer winner, should be discussed in 
this magazine, he naturally turned to 
Olson. “The Poetry of Wallace Ste- 
vens” vindicates the guess. (The Na- 
tional Book Award came after the 
paper was written.) 


Morris Finver’s “Teaching English 
to Slum-dwelling Pupils” was one of 
the most talked about papers read at 
the conferences of the NCTE conven- 
tion in Detroit. Its ideas are important 
for all curriculum makers and teachers 
in school where the students—or any 
of them—are underprivileged. In ad- 
dition he cites some materials useful in 
such a situation. 


Oscar M. Haucu’s “The English 
Teacher as Teacher of Speech” dis- 
cusses a fundamental issue of curricu- 
lum and method. The editor’s only re- 
gret in publishing it is that he could 
not get the companion paper. “The 
Speech Teacher as Teacher of Eng- 
lish,” which made speech the integrat- 
ing element in the whole school cur- 
riculum. Please read the “Editorial” at 
the same time. 


Harvey Overton’s “Eleventh- 
Grade Electives” is an example of the 
current trend to abandon ability group- 
ing in favor of electives which because 
they differ in difficulty as well as in 
topics create voluntary, more practi- 
cally homogeneous groups. 


Composition textbooks may increase 
the speed and definiteness of pupil 
learning or prove a carbon dioxide 
blanket for any chance flame of inter- 
est. Therefore the editor’s request that 
some authors of texts tell how they 
themselves would use them. “Using a 
Modern Textbook in Composition,” by 
Marguis E. Suatruck and THomas 
CauLEy is the second in the series. 
There will be another—and last (?)— 
one next month. 


Don E. Wo re’s “Students’ Prob- 
lems” reports a considerable piece of 
research. The editor was glad to accept 
it, in spite of its necessary length, be- 
cause it may serve many teachers hints 
for their observation of pre-occupied 
students. 


The editor is very eager to know— 
this month—what the readers think of 
two typographical innovations in the 
Journals this year. (1) Formerly if 
one article was four and a third pages 
long we ran the third of a page into the 
fifth and began another paper below 
it. This year, in order to start every 
article at the top of a page, we have 
“continued” that third of a page to a 
later spot where there was room for it. 
Is this an improvement? (2) We have 
experimented with the type in the titles 
of articles. The Finder, the Haugh, and 
both the Overton and Wolfe papers in 
this issue are examples. We have also 
introduced line drawings as heads for 
some of the “departments.” Have these 
changes induced you to read more? 
Even a postcard, please! 

HaAtTrIELD 
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IT SAYS,{“HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
YET? EVERYONE HERE 
TALKING ABout it.'” 
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Just Published! 


THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 9 through 12 


These four NEW texts meet all the requirements teachers agree are necessary for 
a GOOD High School English program—careful, logical presentation . . . flexible 
content to fit any class .. . definite, orderly progression of content from one grade 
to the next . . . a practical grammar program applied to all areas of communica- 
tion . . . clear, specific instruction. 


Teacher's Manuals and Tests are available for each grade. 


...and the 1955 Revised Edition of 


READING-LITERATURE SERIES 


for Grades 7, 8, and 9 


Three popular anthologies designed to help your students know their language, 
the world they live in, and the right things to say and do. Now revised to include 
an even more comprehensive selection of stories, articles, essays, plays, and poems. 
Includes challenging new study aids and biographies of contributors. 


Write for full details 


unos” — ow, Paterson and Company 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 20 to July 30 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 1 to August 27 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions of the 
University, undergraduate and graduate. 


SPECIAL FEATURES include courses, workshops, or semi- 
nars in Business Education, Consumer Education, Teaching 
Sciences in Elementary Schools, International Affairs, In- 
dustrial Arts, Human Nutrition, Driver Education, Educa- 
tional Film Communication, Telec ications, Family Life 
Education, Moral and Spiritual Values in Education. 


FACULTY INCLUDES many distinguished professors. 


*® Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers, librarians, and ministers 
in active service. 


© Comfortable rooms are available on and near the campus. Summer 
climate is delightful. 


© Organized social, cultural, and recreational activities are provided. 


FOR BULLETIN WRITE TO DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 


Workshop in 
English 


JUNE 27—JULY 9 


A two-week workshop at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education will consider 
content, methods of teaching, and materials 
for instruction with emphasis on enriching 
the course for the slow learner and for the 
superior student. The workshop is planned 
for teachers of English in grades 7 to 12, 
librarians, supervisors and administrators. 
Graduate credit may be earned by comple- 
tion of workshop projects. For further in- 
formation write to 


WARREN ENGLISH PROJECT 
Boston University School of Education 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


DEVELOPMENTAL | 
READING | 
FOR 
TEACHERS 

June 13 to July 1, 1955 


on the main campus at Lafayette, Indiana 
and 
July 5 to July 22, 1955 
at the Purdue Calumet Center, ) 
Hammond, Indiana } 


This program in developmental reading has been . 
planned to prepare experienced teachers to teach H 
and administer developmenta! reading in high 
school. The course carries three hours of graduate 
credit which may be applied toward a master’s 
degree in English. Students may enroll as visitors | 
without credit. 


Write: 


Director of the Summer Session 
319 Memorial Union Building 
Purdue University 

Lafayette, Indiana 
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SEE THE MOVIE! 
READ THE PLAY 
in 
Noble's Comparative Classic 
ROMEO AND JULIET— 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Freshly illustrated with action packed 
pictures from the J. Arthur Rank 
(United Artists) production of Romeo 
and Juliet filmed on location in Italy. 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
NET $1.56 


ALSO EIGHT OTHER TITLES 
Susan Shentall 
as Juliet 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 
Laurence Harvey 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


Lippincott presents... 


READING " ENGLISH 
FOR FOR 
MEANING TODAY (9-12) 


Guiler-Coleman Gray-Hach 
textbooks 
... we are pl d to ... newly-revised in 1955! This 
in 1955 the extension of this grammar and composition 


remedial reading series to in- series offers a practical read- 
6-12 are newly-revised this i FO to English. These texts can be 
year. R LIFE used as a series or separately. 


Wood, Bright, Colburn 


. .. @ junior and senior high 
school literature series con- 
J a B. taining the finest selections of i 
° ° ings. Teacher’s Manual avail- iladelphia 
Lippincott able. y 


Company 
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(And if you will pardon this pun, the playing of NCTE records will be just the 
thing to liven up the teaching of literature.) 

Now is the time to order those records you are going to need next fall, as well as the 
ones you need now. Service cannot be so fast when the big rush starts for the NCTE 


office in September; so get your order in now, and have the records waiting for you when 
you return from summer vacation. 


LP's 


Robert Frost Reading His Own Poetry 2 volumes, 3314 RPM, 10 inch, pure vinyl. 


Each $2.50 plus 10%, tax to members Each $3.50 plus 10% tax to nonmembers. 
John Barrymore Reads Shakespeare 2 volumes, famous scenes from Hamlet, 
Twelfth Night, Richard I11, and Macbeth, 
Each $4.75 to members Each $5.95 to nonmembers 
Golden Age of the Theater Actual voices of theater greats such as Edwin Booth, 
Sara Bernhardt, and Julia Marlowe. Recording inferior to today’s. 
$4.75 to members $5.95 to nonmembers 
Poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay Read by Judith Anderson (various lyrics) 
$4.75 to members $5.95 to nonmembers 


Ogden Nash Reading His Own Poetry 
$4.75 to members $5.95 to nonmembers 


Six Robert Frost 78 RPM, 10 inch, pure vinylite records. Record 1—Birches, Dust of 
Snow, Two Tramps in Mud Time. Record Il—Neither Far Out nor in Deep, Mending 
Wall, The Runaway, The Road Not Taken, A Peck of Gold. Record 11—The Pasture, 
Mowing, After Apple Picking, The White-Tailed Hornet. Record I1V—The Peaceful 
Shepherd, A Tuft of Flowers, Nothing Gold Can Stay, Reluctance, The Wood Pile. 
Record V—The Death of the Hired Man, Parts 1 and 2. Record VI—The Death of the 
Hired Man, Part 3, The Onset, Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening, Tree at My 
Window, One Step Backward, Desert Places, Fire and Ice. 


Each record, $1.45 plus 10% tax to members —_ Each $2.00 plus 10%, tax to nonmembers 


Also available are 78 RPM records of Vachel Lindsay, Archibald MacLeish, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, Wystan Hugh Auden, E. E. Cummings, and Robert P. Tristam Coffin. 
Write for full particulars. 


Send orders with remittance to: 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


@ 
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“I have looked through your publica- 
tion [Our Living Language] with 
great interest and regard it as a step 
in a very necessary direction . . . may 
I congratulate you on doing some- 
thing which badly needs to be done.” 
—Dr. Harold Whitehall, Chairman, 
Linguistics; Professor of English; 
Fellow, School of Letters, Indiana 


University. 


Price, $1.00 per copy 


MOTHER TONGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 6375 42nd St. Station 


Indianapolis 5, Ind. 


When you evaluate workbooks for 
next year's classes, be sure to con- 
sider— 


Directed Activities in English 
By J. ARTHUR FERNER 
BOOK ONE—for 9th and [0th year students. 
BOOK TWO—for the next higher grade level. 


BOOK | is organized into eight basic 
units, ranging from “Sentence Ele- 
ments” to “Correct Usage.” The prin- 
ciples of grammar and usage are 
related to everyday problems of read- 
ing, writing, and speaking. There is 
an abundance of exercise material for 
each topic, and many lively illustra- 
tions accompany the exercises. 

A carefully prepared selection of 
exercises is provided in BOOK II, to 
stress identification, rewriting, and re- 
lated work by the student. The effec- 
tive use of continuous themes, includ- 
ing Mutiny on the Bounty, Walt Whit- 
man, and others, evokes greater inter- 
est in the exercises. Net class price, in- 
cluding Key: 75¢ ea.; with Tests, 80¢. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Your 


SPEECH 


A new text 
for Speech courses 
and the Speech Unit 
in English courses 


by FRANCIS GRIFFITH, Richmond Hill, N.Y., High School, 
CATHERINE NELSON, East New York Vocational High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and EDWARD STASHEFF, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


* A truly functional text—emphasizes practical speech situations rather than 


speech theory 


¢ Each chapter begins with “How to... .” 


¢ Complete Handbook of Voice and Diction permits teacher to deal with in- 
dividual speech deficiencies without losing valuable classroom time. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY © New York 17 © Chicago 1 
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DEVELOPMENT 


12 


11 This is the 


BY | FOUNDATION 
of the 
10 
LIVING LANGUAGE 
STEP 
PROGRAM—Grades 9 through 12 
9 


Blumenthal Frank Zahner 


The elements of grammar and usage and the 
skills of composition are developed progres- 
sively throughout the four books. 


Each of the upper three books builds on what 
has been studied previously and expands this 
coverage to new topics. 


A Teacher's Manual and Key, with diagnostic 
test and supplementary drill sentences, is avail- 
able for each of the four LIVING LAN- 
GUAGE books. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 221 No. La Salle Street, Chicago 1 
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The Poetry of Wallace Stevens 


ELDER OLSON 


STEVENS has been thought 
of as primarily a poet of ideas, and 
his poems have been discussed chiefly 
as forms of philosophic statement. 
Viewed as a philosopher, he is no 
more satisfactory than T. S. Eliot: his 
ideas are few, his problems are among 
the most hackneyed ones of epistemol- 
ogy and metaphysics, his doctrines are 
equally familiar, and his arguments 
are unconvincing. We begin with what 
is surely one of the most original and, 
within limits, rich and various poets 
of our day, and end up with a philos- 
opher who, to say the least, does not 
possess these qualities. This startling 
transformation of a good poet into a 
bad philosopher suggests that criticism 
has gone off the rails somewhere, or 
perhaps was headed in the wrong direc- 
tion at the start. 

Stevens is a poet of ideas, if you 
will, but in poetry ideas function very 


Elder Olson, associate professor of 
English at the University of Chicago, 
teaches chiefly modern poetry and the 
history of criticism. He is a poet of 
reputation. His books: Thing of Sor- 
row, Cock of Heaven, and Scarecrow 
Christ (just published), all poetry; and 
The Poetry of Dylan Thomas (1954). 
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differently from the way in which they 
do in science, philosophy, or ordinary 
discourse. Ideas have an emotional as 
well as an intellectual dimension. The 
faculties of the mind are distinguish- 
able in thought but not in fact; they are 
involved in constant and subtle inter- 
play, and whether we respond to idea 
or to sensation, we respond with the 
whole fabric of the soul. When Mil- 
ton sets Hell before us, he does not 
merely cause us to connect certain 
ideas; he plays powerfully upon our 
emotions, and he does so not merely 
through ideas but through images 
which he summons up in our imagina- 
tion. 

Perhaps the human mind cannot 
conceive ideas without framing images, 
or entertain images without conceiving 
ideas; but we tend to disregard one or 
the other, according as our concern is 
intellectual or emotional. In science the 
image exists for the sake of the idea, 
and is unimportant except as it conveys 
or fails to convey the idea; in poetry 
the case is opposite. For example, if 
you think the idea triangle, you make 
a mental picture of it; if your concern 
is intellectual, it does not matter what 
sort of triangle you picture, red or blue, 
small or large, right, scalene, or equila- 
teral, for you disregard the special 
character of the image and go on to the 
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idea. But if your concern is with ideas 
in their emotional aspect, the image is 
more important than the idea, for what 
we actually imagine affects us more 
powerfully than something we merely 
conceive. Indeed, emotions are pro- 
duced in us far more frequently by sen- 
sation and imagination than by ideas in 
themselves; the latter affect us only 
when we have some settled emotional 
or moral attitude toward them. 

An idea need only be clear and ade- 
quate; an image must be emotionally 
potent; it must evoke at least pleasure 
or pain, and through the special charac- 
ter of its pleasurableness or painfulness 
it evokes particular emotions. Ideas can 
be connected affirmatively or nega- 
tively, but images cannot; whatever 
the imagination contemplates it con- 
templates as conjoined. Thus when 
Stevens tells us that pears are not nudes 
or bottles or viols, the intellect under- 
stands that they «re not, but the imagi- 
nation sees them as if they were, and 
has its own moment of dominion. 
Finally, whereas the rational operations 
of the intellect can be stated as argu- 
ment, the processes of the imagination 
cannot; they can be stated, if at all, 
only in terms of interaction between 
images and emotions. For example, I 
am in a gloomy frame of mind, and my 
imagination supplies one dismal image 
after another; or I entertain a series of 
cheerful images and become cheerful. 

I discuss these matters at some 
length because they are, I think, crucial 
to an understanding of most poetry, 
and of Stevens’ in particular. A poet of 
ideas he may be; but I can think of no 
one else who seems to suffer so badly 
from logical paraphrase. For he oper- 
ates chiefly through images, and it is 
these we must study if we are to grasp 
his poems. Perhaps I can make all this 


clear by considering an early and sim- 
ple, yet in many respects typical, poem, 
Life Ils Motion: 


In Oklahoma 

Bonnie and Josie 

Dressed in calico 

Danced around a stump. 
They cried, 

“Ohoyaho, 

Ohoo,” 

Celebrating the marriage 
Of flesh and air. 


In its logical aspect, this poem can 
be viewed as proof by example of the 
thesis stated in its title. Poetically, how- 
ever, truth of thesis or adequacy of 
proof is here unimportant. What is im- 
portant is that a certain image is pre- 
sented in a certain way, and that our 
emotions are affected accordingly. If 
we examine the image which arises in 
our minds, and then examine the poem, 
one of the first things that strikes us 
is that the image is much more com- 
plex and full than the poem, and that a 
good deal of it has no logical justifica- 
tion in the poem. We imagine two little 
girls, in an ecstasy of joy; they wear 
quaint, stiff, “dutchy’” dresses home- 
made out of calico flour-sacking; they 
cry out shrilly as they dance with 
clumsy abandon around a_ stump, 
against a background of farm land. We 
cannot logically prove all of this from 
the poem, Oklahoma contains cities and 
oil-fields as well as farms; Bonnie and 
Josie may as well be the names of old 
women as of little girls; dances may be 
graceful as well as clumsy, and so on. 
Yet I daresay no one would imagine 
here two decrepit old women or two 
languid sirens moving against a back- 
ground of buildings or oil-fields. 

We ought not to read anything and 
everything into poetry; but also we 
ought not to concentrate on the bare 
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words of a poem and leave out what the 
human intellect, imagination, and emo- 
tion are likely to make of them. Look 
at this poem line by line, and see what 
the imagination does at each point. The 
first two lines contain no images, but 
they do contain elements that may 
modify images. The third line gives us 
an image of two little girls in calico; 
the two little girls are suggested by 
feminine diminutive names, simply be- 
cause that is our most immediate as- 
sociation with such names and because 
nothing conflicts with it, and “Okla- 
homa” now joins with “calico” to sug- 
gest home-made dresses of print flour- 
sacking. So far the imagination sees 
them side by side, motionless and with- 
out particular expression; the fourth 
line sets them in motion, arranges them 
at opposite sides of the stump, fills 
them with joy, and summons up a farm 
background. The fifth tells us merely 
that they cried, and although Mr. Emp- 
son would doubtless tell us that “cried” 
may also mean “wept,” the imagination 
is in full course, and such a meaning 
never enters our heads. Indeed, their 
shrill, meaningless, and vigorous cries 
are necessary in the next two lines be- 
cause silence here would disturb the 
image of childish joy which is being 
built up in our minds. The last two 
lines suddenly, surprisingly, give us the 
cause of the dance, and we understand 
why the cries had to be meaningless, 
even barbaric: the joy they express is 
ageless and primitive, the joy of life 
itself, of life which is motion. 

Simple as it is, this poem is rigor- 
ously contrived. Its lines cannot be re- 
arranged, for instance, even where 
their grammar would allow; they are 
ordered to steer the imagination upon 
a certain course, to make it do certain 
things and to keep it from doing cer- 


tain others. Words of less determinate 
association appear first: “Oklahoma” 
and “calico” give us country, but at 
“stump” farm country springs up; 
“dance” gives us motion, but the rhythm 
of the line gives us the character 
of the dance. Substitute “round” for 
“around” and the line smoothes out to 
suggest a more measured and graceful 
motion; “around” gives it a hopping 
character. 

The poem consists of an image and 
an insight. The image had to be only 
definite enough to convey a certain im- 
pression, and the poet had two prob- 
lems with it: to give materials which 
the mind could supplement so as to 
form, on its own, that impression, and 
to suppress any element--of the pathet- 
ic or the ridiculous, for instance— 
which could disturb that impression. 
That is, the girls had to be presented as 
joyful with no special reason for joy, 
without being in the least made pathetic 
or absurd. We frame an image which 
we view with amused indulgence, just 
such as we should feel if we saw the 
girls in reality; at that very moment 
we are given an insight into the cause 
of the girls’ behavior—an_ insight 
which immediately changes our attitude 
toward them. They are no longer sim- 
ply two quaint little girls having a 
good time; they are embodiments of 
an eternal and mysterious energy and 
joy. The insight is the poet’s, to be sure, 
but his art makes it ours also, because 
we are forced to interpret the metaphor 
of “the marriage of flesh and air” in 
order to arrive at it. 

Consider another typical poem, The 
Emperor of Ice-Cream: 

Call the roller of big cigars, 
The muscular one, and bid him whip 


In kitchen cups concupiscent curds. 
Let the wenches dawdle in such dress 
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As they are used to wear, and let the boys 

Bring flowers in last month’s newspapers. 

Let be be finale of seem. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice- 
cream. 


Take from the dresser of deal, 

Lacking the three glass knobs, that sheet 

On which she embroidered fantails once 

And spread it so as to cover her face. 

If her horny feet protrude, they come 

To say how cold she is, and dumb. 

Let the lamp affix its beam. 

The only emperor is the emperor of ice- 
cream, 


This differs from the foregoing in 
that whereas in the former we had, in 
the perception of the two girls, the 
cause of the poet’s state of mind, we 
have here the effects of it: he says what 
he says because he feels revulsion at 
the conventional notion of the dignity 
of death, the old idea that Death is 
the king of kings, the only true em- 
peror. On the contrary, life is king; it 
stops for no one; and let no one pre- 
tend that it stops for the dignity of 
death. The notion that death dignifies 
poor as well as rich is absurd; here is 
the poor old woman, dead; what is her 
dignity? These reflections, and the feel- 
ings which they evoke, impel him to 
utter a series of orders as cynical and 
brutal as the real attitude of the living 
toward the dead. First of all, the wake 
is the thing, and the dead person merely 
gives occasion for it; the funeral is 
unimportant. Indeed, the first stanza is 
so far from containing any hint of 
death that it might deal with prepara- 
tions for a rather dubious party. We 
become aware of a death only with the 
word “face,” well on in the second 
stanza. “Concupiscent curds” are to 
be prepared rather than the funeral 


baked meats and custards; the’ 


“wenches” are to don, not mourning, but 
their usual dress, and they do not desist 


from work through grief, but “daw- 
dle”; the boys are to bring, not bou- 
quet and wreath and flowers sedately 
boxed, but flowers in old newspapers. 
A crude and vulgar life goes on despite 
the corpse in the bedroom. In the sec- 
ond stanza the poverty of the dead 
woman is intimated by the cheap 
dresser with missing knobs, her age by 
her “horny feet.” She is to be covered, 
not with a white sheet, but one on 
which she had once embroidered fan- 
tails (probably fan-tailed and gaudy- 
colored birds), even though it may be 
too short; she is covered, not out of 
decency, but for a gayer reason. Sup- 
pose her feet protrude, they can only 
indicate how little she has to do with 
the warm and noisy life going on in 
the kitchen. 

I have said that these poems are typi- 
cal of Stevens’ art. We may now con- 
sider generally what that art is. In the 
first place, Life 1s Motion and The 
Emperor of Ice-Cream are not “about” 
two little girls and a dead old woman. 
Girls and woman are present in these 
poems, not as characters proper, but as 
objects of someone’s thought, although 
they occupy the center of the stage, 
and his thoughts and feelings are in- 
timated only through what is said about 
them. That ‘“‘someone’—possibly Ste- 
vens himself—is the constant charac- 
ter, however fantastically disguised at 
times, of Stevens’ poetry: even in Sun- 
day Morning, the poem is not about 
what a woman thinks, but about what 
someone thinks and feels about what 
she thinks. Let us suppose, for simplic- 
ity’s sake, that that character is Ste- 
vens. 

I think there are no poems involving 
an exciting external situation, or the 
drama of a tremendous moral choice, 
or violent and immediate passion. On 
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the contrary: he seems perpetually 
aloof, always at one remove at least, 
not only from the feelings of others 
but from certain ones of his own. 
People seem to exist for him only as 
matter for contemplation, along with 
natural objects and objects of art; in- 
deed, he is likely to respond to these 
latter more directly. He sees, not indi- 
viduals, but the collective soldier, the 
collective hero, the collective man (see 
for example The Death of a Soldier, 
Examination of the Hero in Time of 
War, Chocorua to Its Neighbor). He 
assumes various persons, it is true, but 
only as a manner of speech, and never 
as true dramatic impersonation. He re- 
mains the detached spectator, chiefly, 
even of his own emotions; it is as spec- 
tator, not as participant, that he is 
moved when he is moved. His pleasures 
and pains are those of the exquisite con- 
noisseur, rather than the fundamental 
ecstasy and anguish of the human soul 
in itself. Look at the way in which he 
handles the Crucifixion in Lunar Para- 
phrase: he is concerned with it only as 
an artistic arrangement to serve as a 
metaphor for November moonlight. 
His activities are mental only, but 
they hardly cover all that may happen 
even in the mental theater. They are 
not as rational as they appear, and the 
poetry is not strictly philosophical po- 
etry; you would never be able to state 
the argument of it as you might that 
of any page of, say, Lucretius. Perhaps 
one might call these activities a dialec- 
tic of the imagination, playing perpetu- 
ally on the diverse relations of things, 
ideas, images, and emotions. Some- 
times he takes a thing or an idea and re- 
lates it to a series of intricately con- 
nected images producing different emo- 
tions; sometimes he holds a mood or 
an image constant and relates it to 


different objects and ideas; but it is 
these which are his concern, and in- 
deed there is hardly a permutation or 
combination of these that he has 
missed. It is no accident, thus, that he 
often writes in forms which approach 
those of music: the theme with varia- 
tions as in 13 Ways of Looking at a 
Blackbird, Nuances on a Theme by 
Williams, Sea Surface Full of Clouds, 
and Variations on a Summer Day; the 
suite, as in Like Decorations in a Nig- 
ger Cemetery, Examination of the 
Hero ..., and the Extracis from Ad- 
dresses to the Academy of Fine Ideas; 
and even the fugue, as in The Pure 
Good of Theory and Description with- 
out Place. In all this, his philosophic ma- 
terials—his problems of whether the 
knower is ever identical with the 
known, whether the world is the same 
for all or different for each, whether 
language can express reality or extend 
sensation, and so on—are but a single 
element. Yet all these elements are only 
the colored bits of glass and angled 
mirrors of the kaleidoscope which is 
his imagination; it is the innumerable 
images which form and dislimn that 
hold our interest, and, I suspect, Ste- 
vens’. It is these that produce his 
thought and emotions, and it is in these 
that his thoughts and emotions find 
ultimate expression; witness Life /s 
Motion and The Emperor of Ice- 
Cream, respectively. 

Divorced as Stevens’ work is from 
the human drama as it is usually con- 
ceived, the images themselves are tre- 
mendously “dramatic,” as we say a 
picture of the ocean, of clouds, of still 
life, or even an arrangement of colors 
is dramatic. Visual imagery predomi- 
nates in his work, and he is amazingly 
successful with it; often he seems to see 
objects as a painter would, and then to 
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realize them in words. He seems aware 
of this himself: his titles frequently 
suggest those of pictures (Bantams in 
Pine Woods, Landscape with Boat, Sea 
Surface Full of Clouds), and he can 
refer to Corot for an autumn evening, 
to Franz Hals for a cloudscape. One 
almost looks for the signature of 
Cézanne under Study of Two Pears, of 
Renoir under Poems of Our Climate. 
There is perhaps no quicker way to 
poetic shipwreck than by cataloguing 
colors; yet Stevents triumphs in this 
difficult business again and again. He 
knows how to heighten colors and set 
them against a contrasting background, 
as in “rouged fruits in early snow”; 
how to modify them sharply and effec- 
tively, as in “blunt yellow,” “dense vio- 
jet”; even how to suggest them with- 
out mentioning them (note how many 
colors spring to mind in The Emperor 
of Ice-Cream, though none is men- 
tioned). He knows the importance of 
light and shade (‘The shadows of the 
pears / Are blobs on the green cloth’’) 
and the influence of atmosphere on 
objects (observe how bright the tigers 
are in “tigers in red weather”), And 
he can draw upon a palette whose 
colors range from the stark, gaudy flat- 
ness of circus posters to such luminous 
transparencies as “the dove with eye of 
grenadine” and “Triton dissolved in 
shifting diaphanes / Of blue and 
green....” 

These are only snatches: see what he 
can do ina few lines: 
Our bloom is gone. We are the fruit thereof. 
Two golden gourds distended on our vines, 
Into the autumn weather, splashed with 

frost, 
Distorted by hale fatness, turned grotesque. 
We hang like warty squashes, streaked and 

rayed.... 


Last night, we sat beside a pool of pink, 


Clippered with lilies scudding the bright 
chromes, 
Keen to the point of starlight. . . . 


He achieves such startling triumphs, 
however, not because he is a painter, 
but because he is a writer. Someone—I 
have forgotten who—once praised a 
passage in a story by Aubrey Beardsley 
because it described a fountain so 
elaborately that a sculptor might easily 
have executed after it. He was badly 
mistaken. Painting and “painting in 
words” are very different things. The 
colors of the imagination are brief, 
imagined lines and planes can bear only 
the simplest relations to each other, and 
the poetic image can never have the 
precision of the painted one. Twenty 
artists executing even the most precise 
image in poetry would end up with 
twenty very different pictures. Imagi- 
nation must deal with elements so sim- 
ple and so few that they can be 
supplemented and synthesized instant- 
ly. Stevens is well aware of this; he 
has analyzed forms and simplified them 
into their essential lines and planes, to 
the point where they can be done in a 
few bold strokes. He can, thus, set be- 
fore us the diagrammatic starkness of a 
steeple and a chimney stack in a “mor- 
bid light” with a single comparison: the 
scene is like “an electric lamp / On a 
page of Euclid.” Where objects are 
more elaborate, he knows how to force 
the reader to construct them step by 
step, as in Study of Two Pears and So- 
And-So Reclining on Her Couch. 

Marvellous as his visual images are 
merely as pictures, one misses their real 
force unless other aspects of them are 
taken into account. Images, I have re- 
marked, are related to ideas, they pro- 
duce ideas and are produced by ideas; 
they produce emotions and are pro- 
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duced by emotions. Now, we tend to 
make, from habit or convention, certain 
definite connections between a given 
idea and a given order of imagery, and 
between a given emotion and a given 
object of emotion. For example, the 
ancient Greeks and the medieval 
Christians had strikingly different 
imaginative conceptions of, and emo- 
tional attitudes toward, the idea of 
death, as their funeral statuary shows. 
I cannot discuss these connections here 
except to say that they have profound 
roots in the whole character of a so- 
ciety; they involve beliefs and attitudes 
which concern what is true or false, 
good or bad, beautiful or ugly. 

An artist can use this preestablished 
switchboard, so to speak, just as it is, 
or he can change the connections. Dick- 
ens used the switchboard as it was to 
depict the criminals in Oliver Twist; 
Dostoevski altered it in Crime and 
Punishment. There are similar read- 
justments possible in emotional reac- 
tion. For example, we tend to compare 
something which we think beautiful 
with something else which we also 
think beautiful; La Forgue obtains a 
startling effect by violating such con- 
ventional categories in his comparison 
of the autumn sun to saloon spittle or 
a ripped-out gland, and so does T. S. 
Eliot in his famous comparison of 
evening to an etherized patient. When 
the moral and emotional categories are 
violated in this fashion, the startled 
reader is likely to find the poetry which 
does so shocking, ridiculous, what you 
will; at the very least, unintelligible. 

A part of Stevens’ force lies in that 
he has never respected such categories 
too greatly. For one, he has always 
distrusted the kind of emotion which 
was the stock in trade of those who 
thought that poetry “should be simple 


as a cry from the heart”; consequently 
he finds grounds for mockery in such 
emotions, even when he feels them 
deeply. His bitterness in The Emperor 
of Ice-Cream, his determination to vio- 
late the convention of respect for 
death, is based upon knowledge that the 
convention is hypocritical, and upon his 
own very real respect. Again, in Le 
Monocle de Mon Oncle, deeply in love, 
he mocks at himself and his beloved as 
too old for such emotion. The image of. 
them as grotesque squashes, in the pas- 
sage cited earlier, is so much a carica- 
ture as to be unintelligible, perhaps, 
unless we recognize the attitude from 
which it springs. Indeed, he has a 
whole string of devices for handling 
emotions which offend his sense of ret- 
icence or decorum; he translates them 
into comic terms, gives them partial 
or cryptic statement, or utters them 
through a mask. Thus The Revolution- 
ists Stop for Orangeade appears to con- 
tain his ars poetica, but it satirizes the 
poetic revolution in which he was most 
earnestly involved as a mixed Hispano- 
American-cum-Italian revolution; Like 
Decorations in a Nigger Cemetery is 
a sort of autumn journal in which his 
(frequently profound) moods of the 
season are given cryptic intimation, 
and mocked at in the title, which ap- 
parently means as oddly-assorted a col- 
lection of memorials as one finds in 
such cemeteries; in Chocorua to its 
Neighbor he makes the mountain speak 
for him. 

- More than anything, it is the collapse 
of belief in our day—beliefs religious, 
ethical, political, metaphysical, even 
aesthetic—which moves him. His sat- 
ire strikes at what he thinks false, 
but he is also intent on finding what 
can be thought true; thus his notion of 
poetry as the supreme fiction con- 
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structed to replace abolished belief, and 
of the imagination as the architect of 
that fiction. There has been much talk 
about his later poems as especially 
philosophic and difficult. I should say 
they are neither. Between them, two 
poems, To One of Fictive Music and 
The Man with the Blue Guitar, state 
nearly the whole body of ideas treated 
in his later work; the pieces in his first 
volume, Harmonium, contain every lit- 
erary device he ever uses; and his en- 
terprise is not so much philosophic as 
personal. I should say that it amounts 
to inventing imaginary objects of emo- 
tion, since the older objects of emotion 
can no longer be believed in as worthy 
of it, and since, after all, he feels 
strong need for such emotions. If 
what was formerly thought divine or 
heroic can no longer be believed in, one 
must invent something divine or heroic, 
because one must believe in the heroic 
and the divine. 

The real source of whatever diffi- 
culty there may be in his poetry—leave 
aside his frequent use of foreign 
words, of old words, and of his famous 
invented cries of hoo, ric-a-nic, and so 
on—lies in the fact that he is primarily 
a poet of images. Images, merely by 
themselves, can 1) force the mind to 
supplement, rearrange, and augment, 
2) produce other images, 3) cause in- 
ferences, 4) induce emotions and trains 
of emotion. Ideas must be collocated in- 
to propositions and arguments, must be 
related by signs of transition, coordina- 
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tion, and subordination, but images 
need not; and because Stevens is aware 
of this fact, he uses aphoristic and epi- 
grammatic methods, even short-hand 
notations such as the fragmentary sen- 
tence and the isolated and disjunct 
phrase. This is likely to puzzle the 
reader who expects signs of logical re- 
lation, and who seeks to turn the poem 
into rational meanings. Images as such 
are not logically but psychologically re- 
lated; and to look for rational mean- 
ings in them, as Stevens himself once 
pointed out, is to destroy their imagina- 
tive and affective value. Again, the 
reader who looks for explicit instruc- 
tion—such as is frequent in the older 
poets—as to what emotional or moral 
attitude to take is likely to be dis- 
tressed; but the image, if efficiently 
constructed, contains its own stimulus; 
one has merely to contemplate it, and 
to feel. Properly read—that is, read 
without expecting him to do what he 
will not do—Stevens is seldom obscure ; 
almost invariably he gives us the ma- 
terials we need if we are to feel as he 
wishes us to. 

However he is read, he should be 
read; for he has one of the most ex- 
quisitely fastidious minds of our age. 
Any contact whatsoever with it, perfect 
or imperfect, is certain to be exciting 
and valuable. In one of his latest 
poems, calling himself Ariel, he re- 
marks “Ariel was glad he had written 
his poems” ; whoever reads him will be 
glad also. 
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Teaching English 


to 
Morris Finder 


M* EXCUSE for making this presenta- 
tion is the slight attention given in 
our schools to pupils of low socio-eco- 
nomic status. This apparent lack of 
concern for an urgent school problem is 
well put by Allison Davis. He points 
out that 


Our public schools for the lowest third 
of our population, the schools in slums, are 
almost a complete failure. The staffs of 
these schools generally are aware of their 
basic failure and are demoralized. Little 
serious effort has been made by our teach- 
ers colleges, and universities to investigate 
this major problem in public education. 


What largely brings about this “major 
problem in public education” is this: 
although large numbers of our pupils 
are from the lower classes, the schools 
are oriented toward the middle classes.” 

Our school programs are designed 
for middle-class pupils whose social 
conditioning is such that generally they 
are motivated and rewarded for doing 
well in school. 

Generally, too, the social condition- 
ing of our teachers is such that they 
feel more at home in the middle-class 
teaching situation.’ Here teacher, pupil, 
home, and community share common 
middle-class standards and_ values. 

* Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences Upon 
Learning (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950), p. 23. 

*In this discussion, such terms as “lower 
class,” “low status,” “middle class,” etc. refer 
only to social class. These do not refer to matters 
of intelligence, individual moral worth, etc. 

*W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and 


Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1944), p. 101. 


Stum-dwelling Pupils 


Often, then, the middle-class child will 
learn even if his curriculum is dull and 
the teaching he receives is mediocre. 

But to get the slum child to learn, 
we have to provide him with a cur- 
riculum that he finds interesting and 
with teaching that he finds stimulating. 
The lower-class child is conditioned to 
seek only day-to-day satisfactions. His 
home, community, and peers do not 
place high value on school work. This 
pupil is not motivated or rewarded by 
others in his out-of-school environ- 
ment for his work in school. To engage 
his interest, his school program must 
in itself be of immediate interest and 
significance to him. 

The lower-class pupil in the public 
school is beset by other difficulties. The 
typical curriculums, textbooks, and 
standardized tests, being designed for 
the middle-class pupil, call upon the use 
of middle-class language habits, and 
middle-class experiences. These the 
lower-class pupil does not possess. 
Therefore, success in school is rela- 
tively hard for the low-status pupil to 
attain. Then, too, the middle-class at- 
mosphere of the school is strange to 
him. Middle-class teachers confront 


Morris Finder teaches English in 
Dunbar Trade School, Chicago, and 
writes from experience about the prob- 
lems of English in an underprivileged 
community. This paper was read at the 
NCTE convention conference on “Suc- 
cessful English Programs for Non- 
College Students.” 
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him. We teachers teach not only our 
courses to him, but we teach ourselves 
to him. Consciously or unconsciously 
we seek to impose upon the low-status 
pupil our middle-class standards and 
values.* Many of these are alien to the 
lower-class pupil, his home, and his 
community. It is no wonder, then, that 
most teachers find it more congenial to 
teach the middle-class pupil. It is no 
wonder that there are conflicts between 
the lower-class pupil and middle-class 
school. 

However, these conflicts may be al- 
leviated. Successful experiences in 
teaching our less-favored pupils may be 
as rewarding as or even more reward- 
ing than teaching our more-favored 
pupils. My purpose here, then, is to 
discuss with you first some language- 
arts experiences that seem to me to be 
successful with low-status pupils; and, 
second, to suggest an important em- 
phasis toward which we could well di- 
rect our efforts in teaching lower-class 
groups, 


I 


I find that the more successful learn- 
ing experiences for low-status pupils 
meet three criteria. First, the topic in- 
volves language and experiences that 
are common to all social-class cultures. 
Activities that call upon vocabulary and 
experiences involving golf, seashore va- 


*“Teachers represent middle-class attitudes 
and enforce middle-class values and manners. 

. . They train or seek to train children in 
middle-class manners and skills. . . . They 
[teachers] have either been born into the middle 
class or they have worked up into this class. 
Middle-class standards of refinement and am- 
bition mean a great deal to them. They take 
these things seriously. They inevitably, and for 
the most part unconsciously, judge their pupils 
by these standards.” Jbid., pp. 107-08. 
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cations, deepfreezes, and heirlooms are 
inappropriate. These are upper-status 
experiences. They are unfamiliar and 
meaningless to the lower-class pupil. 
But topics involving television, human 
relations, vocations, and current events 
are good choices. These impinge upon 
the lives of both high- and low-status 
pupils. 

A second criterion is that the learn- 
ing experiences are intrinsically inter- 
esting to the pupils. Since our lower- 
class child is conditioned to seek im- 
mediate satisfactions, we will not en- 
gage his interest unless the course work 
has what for him is on-the-spot in- 
terest. 

A third criterion is that the pupil 
find immediate significance in his learn- 
ing experience. Because he lives for 
today, his school work must have sig- 
nificance for today. Of course, im- 
mediate significance does not exclude 
universal significance. What “Stopping 
by Woods on a Snowy Evening” tells 
us about the conflict between our de- 
sires and our obligations is as true 
today as always. 

I shall cite as examples a few learn- 
ing experiences appropriate to the lit- 
erature, language study, and speaking 
and writing aspects of our work. 


Literature 


There are a number of short stories 
that meet the three criteria. Not only 
is Ring Lardner’s “Haircut” a fine 
story, but it is, I have found, always 
successful with pupils of all socio- 
economic levels. “Haircut’’ has few dif- 
ficulties of vocabulary or of plot, but 
some discussion is needed to bring out 
Lardner’s bitter attitude toward the 
small town. Michael Fessier’s much- 
anthologized ‘“That’s What Happened 
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to Me’’® always hits the mark, espe- 
cially with boys. Albert Maltz’s “A fter- 
noon in the Jungle” and Ruth Suckow’s 
“Man of the Family” are others among 
those stories that are effective because 
they explore and clarify artistically 
those experiences that our low-status 
pupils know. 

Because of the movies, perhaps, 
pupils of all social classes know some- 
thing about pioneering and the West. 
Some Western and pioneer stories that 
my pupils enjoy are Steinbeck’s “The 
Leader of the People,” Garland’s “Un- 
der the Lion’s Paw,” and Edna Fer- 
ber’s “Oklahoma Land Run” from 
Cimarron. Somewhat less successful, on 
the other hand, is the dialect humor in 
some of the Bret Harte stories. 

Many of the works of authors who 
depend for some of their effects upon 
dialect humor do not seem to be suc- 
cessful with lower-class pupils. These 
pupils lack the experience that the 
reader needs in order to appreciate this 
kind of humor. Furthermore, dialect 
humor imposes a formidable reading- 
difficulty upon the pupils: the odd spell- 
ing, odd word usage, and odd word 
order leave them puzzled rather than 
amused. These difficulties result, of 
course, in lack of understanding. If 
pupils do not readily understand a 
humorous selection, its effect is not 
spontaneous and consequently not suc- 
cessful. I feel, therefore, that we need 
to realize that the elements of dialect 
humor in the Bret Harte stories, for 


* May be found in these publications edited by 
Whit Burnett: Time to Be Young, Two Bottles 
of Relish, and The Pocket Story Reader. Also 
in Stories for Men ed. by Charles Grayson, Best 
Short Stories of 1936 ed. by Edward J. O’Brien, 
Modern Short Stories ed. by Reppert and Strat- 
ton, Adventures in Appreciation ed. by Cook, 
Loban, and Baxter. 


instance, are hindrances to our pupils’ 
enjoyment of them. Furthermore, I 
feel that works that depend largely for 
their effects upon dialect humor—like 
The Education of Hyman Kaplan and 
the verse of T. A. Daly—are best not 
ventured upon. 

Poetry, too, should meet the three 
criteria. And poetry, it seems, is best 
administered in small doses. I find that 
in a sense the reading and discussion 
of specific poems can be conducted on 
a more mature plane in the slums than 
it can in a middle-class community. The 
slum child has from early childhood 
seen about him sin, disease, and death. 
He is sheltered from none of the vicis- 
situdes of life. There are relatively few 
inhibitions placed upon his desires. Al- 
though young in years, the slum child 
is comparatively old in experience. 
Through first-hand experience he knows 
such basic human emotions as love, 
hate, and sorrow. In short, the low- 
status pupil comes to us ready to read 
poetry. 

Elizabethan lyrics that express live- 
ly attitudes toward life and love are 
fun to read and discuss with these 
knowing pupils. “To the Virgins, to 
Make Much of Time,” “Why So Pale 
and Wan, Fond Lover,” and “Delight 
in Disorder” are typical of the Cavalier 
lyrics the slum child can appreciate. 
There are some difficulties caused by 
changes in word meanings, of course, 
but these are soon gotten over. 

Poems about recognizable people and 
places are also well received. Robin- 
son’s “Richard Cory,” Sandburg’s 
“Chicago,” and Langston Hughes’ 
“Mother to Son” are familiar ex- 
amples of this type of verse. Of course, 
the hard-working, fearless, and opti- 
mistic “Lucinda Matlock” in Masters’ 
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Spoon River Anthology always meets 
with an understanding audience among 
less-favored pupils. 

Whenever possible, I like to play a 
record of the poet reading his own 
poem while the pupils read silently 
along with the poet. This is a good 
way for anyone to read poetry. In 
making available these kinds of record- 
ings, the Council is contributing much 
toward the teaching of poetry. It is the 
Robert Frost records that I would espe- 
cially commend. “The Death of the 
Hired Man,” “Birches,” and “Mending 
Wall” are a bit long for most of our 
pupils to read alone. But with the 
printed poem in front of them, and 
with the voice of Robert Frost saying, 
“Something there is that doesn’t love a 
wall,” poetry is no longer a chore. It 
becomes the magical experience it is 
meant to be. 

Another record that I’m fond of 
using is Pleasure Dome.* In this record 
a number of contemporary poets read 
examples of their verse. From this col- 
lection I present to classes E. E. Cum- 
mings’ “Spring is like a perhaps hand” 
and “rain or hail,” W. H. Auden’s 
“Ballad,” and William Carlos Wil- 
liams’ “As the Cat.” These poems have 
no vocabulary difficulties. And the 
ideas, when they are finally grasped, 
are familiar ones. 

I observe that, in general, lower- 
class pupils are less inhibited than 
middle-class ones. This is one reason 
why, I suppose, my pupils are eager to 
participate in classroom play reading. 
They feel, it seems, that the kind of 
character to be portrayed is not as im- 
portant as simply the playing of a role. 

* Pleasure Dome: An Audible Anthology of 
Modern Poetry Read by Its Creators. ed. by 


Lloyd Frankenberg. Columbia Records MLA259, 
1949, 


Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Il- 
linois is a successful classroom vehicle. 
So is Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, 
with its simple language and familiar 
situations. 

Our pupils also enjoy listening to 
dramatizations. The tape recorder is 
an invaluable device for bringing to 
the classroom recordings of short 
stories and plays. Radio, record, and 
television sound are easily recorded on 
tape. A radio dramatization of Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman has been 
a much-enjoyed and significant experi- 
ence for upperclassmen. Another radio 
dramatization, that of Richard Con- 
nell’s “The Most Dangerous Game,” 
has provided the basis for a successful 
unit.” 


Language Study 


Successful units in language study, 
meeting these three criteria, will help 
pupils become more critical and effec- 
tive in their use or language. Fortu- 
nately there have been evolved at least 
three ways for helping to do this. I 
refer first to the usual units on straight 
thinking conventionally found in our 
language texts. Secondly, there is the 
equally useful work of the propaganda 
analysts with the familiar seven com- 
mon propaganda devices. These kinds 
of units are valuable and usable with 
low-status pupils. Here today’s adver- 
tising, today’s newspapers, today’s tele- 
vision programs, today’s politicians are 
used for teaching what everyone wants 
to know—how not to be fooled, how 
to distinguish between harmful and 
beneficial ideas, and how to under- 
stand better what goes on about us. 

A third way of helping pupils to be 

"Morris Finder, “Using the Printed Version 


with Another,” The English Journal, XLIII 
(March, 1954), pp. 150-151. 
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critical in their use of language is that 
of general semantics. The work of the 
general semanticists “emphasizes the 
effectiveness of human communica- 
tion’”:* they are concerned with de- 
creasing those misunderstandings and 
disagreements that are caused by the 
way we use words. 

A small book for teacher use, Words 
and What They Do to You by Cath- 
erine Minteer, sets forth a program in 
general semantics adapted to the junior 
and senior high school. Reading this 
book provides the teacher with an in- 
troduction to general semantics and 
with a number of suggestions for teach- 
ing it. Semantics, however, is perhaps 
too abstract a study to be taught suc- 
cessfully as a discrete unit. It is best 
taught, I think, in relation to our 
pupils’ everyday experience with words 
in action. 


Speaking and Writing 


I feel that effective speech training 
is based on two kinds of needs that our 
pupils have. First are the needs that 
they are aware of. For instance, they 
feel a need for instruction and practice 
in the amenities involved in perform- 
ing social introductions. Also they are 
aware that they need help in the tech- 
nique of being interviewed for a job. 
Our pupils respond eagerly to instruc- 
tion in and acting out of these kinds 
of speaking situations. 

There are, I think, at least two kinds 
of speech needs that our pupils are 
generally. not aware of. First, they 
need to be taught that in the person-to- 
person speech situation, the appropriate 
time, place, and manner of speaking 
will do much to accomplish the purpose 

"Catherine Minteer, Words and What They 


Do to You (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1953), p. 17. 
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they have for speaking. This is no 
mere middle-class refinement. This kind 
of appropriateness holds for most 
speech situations and for any social- 
class setting. 

Second, they need sensible training 
in public speaking. All too often at 
commencement ceremonies and assem- 
blies there appears the painfully fa- 
miliar teacher-prepared, pupil-memo- 
rized canned speech. To overcome this 
kind of ineloquence we need to pro- 
vide speech training that will allow the 
speaker to adapt to the changing speech 
situation, assure him that he will reach 
his goal, and at the same time allow 
him to be himself. For years Bess Son- 
del has taught this approach to speech. 
Her book, Are You Telling Them?, 
describes 

We need also, I think, to take into 
account some special considerations 
when we teach writing to low-status 
groups. I cannot discuss realistically 
the teaching of writing until I first re- 
mind you that overcrowding is a char- 
acteristic of slum communities. When 
the community is overcrowded, class 
sizes are large. And large classes can 
mean insurmountable amounts of paper 
grading. 

There is, of course, the temptation to 
assign more writing than we read and 
criticize. Oftentimes the reasoning that 
underlies this procedure is that the 
mere practice will help improve their 
writing. But practice by itself does not 
make perfect. It makes permanent. 

In a teacher-overload situation, I get 
better results by using a plan in which 
more writing instruction than writing 
practice takes place. The procedure I 
use for teaching paragraph writing may 
serve as an example of this plan. 


* Bess Sondel, Are You Telling Them? (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), 1947. 
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After explaining and illustrating, for 
instance, the paragraph with initial topic 
sentence and details, I assign each class 
member the preparation of one for oral 
presentation. (Controversial issues that 
pupils deem important are good choices 
for paragraph topics.) It takes a few 
days for all class members to give 
their paragraphs and to receive class 
comments on them. At the beginning of 
each class session I have on the board 
a model paragraph of the kind under 
study. These are read and discussed. 
By the time all pupils’ paragraphs have 
been heard and criticized and all model 
paragraphs read and discussed, the 
pupils possess this concept of paragraph 
writing. When they’re called upon to 
do this kind of writing, they know 
what they’re doing. 

Admittedly, this is far from an ideal 
way to teach writing. I suggest this as 
one plan that can work in a teacher- 
overload situation. 


II 


What we teach in our classes may 
be used to help achieve a number of 
ends. We who teach lower-class pupils 
are faced with a unique problem of 
purpose. On the one hand, we feel that 
good citizenship is more likely to be 
fostered by their learning middle-class 
ways. We are not justified, certainly, 
in helping them to fit better into the 
lower-class culture. On the other hand 
we must, I feel, face two unpleasant 
facts. First, despite their school experi- 
ences, lower-class pupils generally have 
not learned and are not learning middle- 
class ways. They are not generally im- 
proving their social status. Second, 
teachers cannot expect to be generally 
successful in teaching them middle- 
class ways. 

Our dilemma, then, seems to be this: 
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although we are obligated to help them 
to become middle-class people, the evi- 
dence shows that we are unsuccessful 
and are likely to be unsuccessful in 
teaching them to be middle-class people. 
But there is a difference between 
“teaching them to be” and “helping 
them to become.” We can, I think, help 
solve this dilemma and so give more 
purpose to our teaching of low-status 
pupils if we emphasize “helping them 
to become.” Here is how I think we 
can do this: 

First, we must understand that the 
slum dweller fears change. Our radi- 
cals, surprisingly, do not come from 
among those whose poverty is of long 
standing. To the slum dweller, his en- 
vironment is a powerful force that he 
does not understand. Consequently he 
lives in awe of his environment. One 
does not seek to change a situation that 
he is in awe of. So the slum dweller 
lives from day to day in his wretched 
state.” 

A second characteristic of low-status 
groups is their preoccupation with the 
“struggle for food and shelter.” Their 
“goals are concrete and immediate. 
Every meal is a fulfillment; to go to 
sleep on a full stomach is a triumph; 
and every windfall a miracle.”** What 
need could they have to struggle to at- 
tain a status that could give dignity 
and meaning to their lives? 

But the supreme art of the teacher 

[Continued on page 242] 

“Eric Hoffer, The True Believer (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1951), p. 25: “Not 
all who are poor are frustrated. Some of the 
poor stagnating in the slums of the city are 
smug in their decay. They shudder at the 
thought of life outside their familiar cesspool. 
Even the respectable poor, when their poverty 
is of long standing, remain inert. They are 
awed by the immutability of the order of 
things.” 

* Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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The ENGLISH Teacher as 
Teacher of SPEECH 


Oscar M. Haugh 


M“*” of our eloquent brethren who 
are writing for the popular maga- 
zines today seem to be quite critical of 
our educational shortcomings, and, like 
the oracles of old, would point out to us 
the true path of educational salvation 
in a sweeping statement such as “We 
must save the schools by going back to 
the fundamentals!” 

A statement such as this sounds 
worthy of an oracle and, I might add, 
typical, for you probably remember that 
the only reason that the pronounce- 
ments of an oracle were never entirely 
wrong was that, if they were not am- 
biguous, they were at least obscure. 
What are the fundamentals? This om- 
nibus word probably encompasses dif- 
ferent territories of knowledge for 
every person in this room. Even so, it 
is likely that we would all agree that 
the three R’s should be included in the 
meaning of this word. Likewise, it is 
likely that we would all agree that the 
fundamentals include more than the 
three R’s. I would like to propose the 
idea and spend some time today in 
pointing out that man’s most funda- 
mental use of language is oral, and 
that, in a democracy, any curriculum 
that neglects training in oral communi- 
cation has missed one of the most im- 
portant fundamentals of all. 

The National Council of Teachers 
of English recognized the importance 
of speech as a vital part of the school’s 
program in English as early as 1926, 
when it published its first monograph, 


The Place of English in American 
Life.’ This study reported the lan- 
guage habits of 2,615 Americans rep- 
resenting 253 occupations in 300 dif- 
ferent towns in 35 states, and it is 
important to note that the six most 
commonly used language activities in 
the practical affairs of life were conver- 
sation, interviews, reading, writing, 
public speaking and listening. You will 
notice that three of the six are oral 
language activities and a fourth, listen- 
ing, is directly related to speech. 
The recognition of the importance 
of oral English has resulted in the de- 
velopment of new subjects in the cur- 
riculum such as speech training, public 
speaking, dramatics, and debate. Most 
teachers of English have looked with 
favor upon this development for, like 
Topsy, their responsibilities have 
grown and grown. To be relieved of 
some activities and _ responsibilities 
would be a strange, and I may add, 
*John M. Clapp (Editor). The Place of 
English in American Life. National Council of 


Teachers of English, Chicago. 1926; summar- 
ized in the English Journal, XV, 110. 


Oscar M. Haugh is director of the 
teacher training program in the lan- 
guage arts, and associate professor of 
education at the University of Kansas. 
He read this paper at one of the con- 
ferences of the National Council of 
Teachers of English convention in De- 
troit, last November. 
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delightful experience for an English 
teacher, since the usual pattern of cur- 
riculum making has been to add more 
and more and more and never throw 
anything away. 

Therefore, this afternoon there are 
some questions which you and I should 
consider as we examine the role of the 
English teacher in the speech program. 
First of all, why can’t the speech teacher 
be responsible for the speech training 
of the students? Is there a need for 
participation by the English teacher? 
Would it be wise? How can it be done? 
What difficulties must be overcome? 


The Need 


To determine whether the participa- 
tion of the English teacher is needed 
in the speech program of the school, let 
us first see how many students are 
presently enrolled in courses in speech 
in high school. Do you know what the 
percentage is for your school? for your 
state? I attempted to secure this in- 
formation for the state in which I 
teach by studying a representative sam- 
ple of 48 schools which were selected 
at random in the same proportion in 
which they exist by type and size 
throughout the state as a whole. Here 
is what I found in Kansas for the school 
year, 1954-55. 

Of a total of 7,698 students enrolled 
in 48 high schools, 667 (roughly 8% 
per cent) are enrolled in courses in 
speech. This includes speech training, 
public speaking, debate, dramatics and 
stagecraft. There seems to be little dif- 
ference among schools of varying sizes. 
In schools enrolling over 500 students 
the percentage is slightly more than 
nine, in schools of 100 to 499 enroll- 
ment the percentage is slightly less than 
nine, and in schools of less than 100 
students the percentage is seven. 
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Twenty-three of the 48 schools offer 
no courses in speech whatsoever. The 
majority of these were small high 
schools enrolling 100 students or less. 

The picture is a bit brighter if we 
take a look at the amount of student 
participation in the extracurricular pro- 
gram, A total of 2,247 students are 
participating in the 48 high schools (29 
per cent of the entire group). These 
figures are slightly misleading, for they 
represent gross totals of all types of 
drama—junior play, senior play, all- 
school play, one-act play contest—as 
well as debate and all other types of 
forensics, in addition to speech and 
drama participation. Certainly 29 per 
cent is the highest it could be, since 
there probably are many students who 
take part in several speech activities 
and thus help to swell the total. 

The important fact that this survey 
establishes is that courses in speech en- 
roll only a small minority of our high 
school students. In most high schools 
the speech courses are elective and 
therefore attract those students who are 
usually the most proficient in the speech 
arts. It is probably safe to say that if 
instruction in speech is not included 
in the English class, the majority of 
the students in our high schools will 
not get any training in speech at all. 

Then, you ask, why not make a 
course in speech a requirement of every 
student before he graduates from high 
school? If such a requirement were 
made, the course would most likely be 
limited to a single year of school work. 
However, psychology tells us that real 
skill in any complex act, such as speak- 
ing, isn’t achieved by intensive study 
over a relatively short period of time. 
Instead, proficiency in speaking is 
something that develops slowly over a 
long period and requires continued em- 
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phasis. Since every student takes Eng- 
lish and since English is required every 
year in most states at least through 
grade 11, it would seem that the Eng- 
lish class would be an excellent place 
to teach speech. Furthermore, the sub- 
ject matter and skills of English in- 
clude both reading and writing, and 
speaking would seem to be a natural 
addition. 

However, the reports from research 
studies do not all agree that speech 
should be taught in the English class. 
Borchers,? for example, reports that 
one can successfully combine speech 
training with the social studies, science, 
literature, history, art, music, mathe- 
matics or even physical education, but 
she predicts difficulties if the skills of 
speaking and writing are taught to- 
gether. She contends that there is little 
overlapping between the two, for, she 
explains, they possess more differences 
than similarities. 

On the other hand, an experiment 
by Anderson*® shows that speaking and 
writing can be taught together success- 
fully in a communication course for 
college freshmen. It is important to 
note that over two-thirds of the stu- 
dents in this experiment expressed a 
preference for a combined course of 
this type rather than one in which the 
skills of speaking and writing were 
taught separately. Wrightstone’s exten- 
sive studies*”® in the public schools in 


Gladys L. Borchers. “Basic Issues in In- 
tegrating Speech with Other Subjects.” Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Bulletin, 32 (January 1948), 169-78. 

*Hurst R. Anderson. “An Experiment in 
Oral and Written English.” English Journal 
(College Edition), 27 (December 1938), 835- 
40 


“Comparison of 


Wayne Wrightstone. 
Newer with Conventional Practices in English,” 
English Journal, 24 (May 1935), 399-403. 

*J. Wayne Wrightstone. “Evaluation of the 
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New York City confirm Anderson’s 
findings, for he found that a program 
where functional emphasis was placed 
upon the teaching of communication 
skills correlated with other subjects of 
the curriculum was superior to a pro- 
gram where the skills were taught in 
separate subjects. 

These latter studies suggest that there 
may be some merit in teaching one skill 
in combination with another skill if the 
two are related in such a way that they 
can enrich and strengthen each other. 
Let us now turn to some specific ex- 
amples in the classroom and see how the 
English period would be enriched if the 
teacher added the teaching of speech to 
her program of instruction. 


Some Specific Examples 


Any teacher of English who has 
tried to teach outlining in conjunction 
with written composition knows that it 
is no easy task. In an assignment in- 
volving the preparation of an outline 
and the writing of a theme it is not 
unusual to find a number of students 
writing the theme first and then pre- 
paring the outline afterward. There 
might be some merit in the idea if 
making the outline were intended to 
be a check upon the organization of the 
theme, but, for most students, the out- 
line is prepared primarily to fulfill an 
assignment. 

It would seem to be more realistic 
to teach outlining in relation to oral 
composition before teaching its im- 
portance in written composition. In a 


Experiment with the Activity Program in New 
York City Elementary Schools.” Journal of 
Educational Research, 38 (December 1944), 
252-7. 

*J. Wayne Wrightstone. “Growth in Basic 
Skills.” Pp. 151-8, 161-70. An Evaluation of 
Modern Education. D. Appleton Century, New 
York. 1942. 
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speaking situation, the student prepares 
an outline of main and subordinate 
points to guide him as he delivers his 
speech. Here the student sees a real 
purpose for outline-making. It is no 
longer a kind of esoteric exercise but 
becomes something practical that stu- 
dents look upon as a help in perform- 
ing a particular assignment. 

Of course it is important to teach 
outlining in relation to written com- 
position. My point is that we will do 
the job better if we approach it through 
oral composition first. Here surely is 
one place where the teaching of speech 
in the English class can enrich the 
teaching of other language arts such 
as writing. Outlining is a complex skill 
and it can not be taught once and for 
all time in any one particular way. It 
is the cumulative impact of more than 
one of the language arts which re- 


enforces a skill and eventually brings 


mastery and complete understanding. 

As a second illustration, let us ex- 
amine the use of discussion in the lit- 
erature program. By discussion I do 
not mean a kind of question-and- 
answer type of recitation of material 
that the student was supposed to have 
read outside of class. Rather, let us 
think of discussion as a higher level of 
oral activity where the literature 
teacher has given the students not only 
an opportunity to combine thinking 
with their reading but also an oppor- 
tunity to present to the rest of the class 
their ideas about something they have 
read, 

To be more specific, let us say that 
the class has been at work upon a topic 
or unit such as “The Poets of New 
England.” Let us also suppose that each 
student is a member of a committee 
that is responsible for presenting a 
panel discussion about a certain poet. 
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Here is an opportunity for students not 
only to develop skill in panel discussion 
but also to vitalize the literature that 
is being taught. Well planned speech 
activities can do much to make the lit- 
erature that is taught more meaningful 
and provide the student, rather than the 


teacher, with speaking experience. 


As a matter of fact, if students are 
going to gain skill in discussion it will 
probably have to come from a series of 
repeated experiences scattered over a 
long period of time. It would be better, 
therefore, to provide discussion experi- 
ences of different types and varying de- 
grees of complexity all through the 
junior and senior high school. Not much 
mastery of discussion will come from 
study in a single unit of three to four 
weeks’ duration after which discussion 
becomes a closed subject while another 
speech activity, such as debate, is stud- 
ied for a similar period of time. 

Time will permit only one more ex- 
ample. Let us examine the subject 
matter of usage and note how speaking 
and writing can enrich each other. First 
of all, we must start with the basic as- 
sumption that there are only two kinds 
of English, standard and substandard. 
It is the substandard, of course, that 
we must try to eradicate*from both the 
student’s speaking and writing. On the 
other hand, there are two varieties of 
standard English, the formal and the 
informal. Informal standard English is 
the language of personal and familiar 
communication and is not any less pure 
because it contains a colloquialism now 
and then. 

Even though it is informal standard 
English that is used to carry the major 
share of our communication in life, it 
is formal standard English that usually 
receives the major share of attention in 
the classroom. It is likely that our stu- 
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dents would acquire a better under- 
standing of the forms of usage if the 
formal and informal were, on occasion, 
placed side by side for classroom study. 
For example, in informal English one 
finds contractions and first person pro- 
nouns used quite frequently while these 
two forms are relatively infrequent in 
formal English. On the other hand, 
parallel structure is a device which is 
used more frequently in formal than 
in informal English. The important 
thing is that our students should have 
experiences in using both types of Eng- 
lish in speaking as well as writing situa- 
tions. This means that they must learn 
the characteristics of each type as well 
as the appropriate time and place to use 
each type. Putting the two forms side 
by side, using them, and noting their 
differences will give our students a real 
understanding and appreciation of 
language and how it is used in life 
today. 

This discussion on usage would not 
be complete if we failed to consider 
what research has taught us about the 
most effective ways to teach acceptable 
forms of language. Direct teaching of 
the acceptable form in contrast to the 
unacceptable form followed by drill is 
far superior to a grammar approach in 
improving usage. Furthermore, the 
most effective type of drill has proved 
to be oral repetition of the acceptable 
forms, This adds additional evidence to 
the thesis that adding more speech train- 
ing to the English class can enrich and 
strengthen the other language arts as 
well. 


The Deterrents 


If there is a need for teaching speech 
in the English class and if it can be done 
so as to provide more effective learning 
of the language arts, then, one might 
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ask, what is it that prevents the English 
teacher from being an effective teacher 
of speech? 

The first deterrent is that a number 
of our English teachers have had little 
if any training in oral English, In some 
colleges and universities one can major 
in English without taking a single 
course in speech; in others, a single 
course, broadly labelled “Funda- 
mentals,” is all that is required. Cer- 
tainly more training than this limited 
amount is desirable. 

A second deterrent is our inability 
to measure progress in speech in an 
easy, objective way. Many administra- 
tors and supervisors accept the scores 
of end-of-year examinations as a cri- 
terion of the success of the English 
program. Most such examinations meas- 
ure the students’ abilities in writing and 
reading and their knowledge of related 
items like grammar and literature. As 
a result, it is only natural for teachers 
to give more time to teaching those 
materials and emphasizing those skills 
which will be included in the examina- 
tions, for teaching efficiency is sup- 
posedly measured or indicated by the 
scores made by the students. The un- 
fortunate part of this story is that no 
attention is given to measurement of 
the student’s growth in oral communi- 
cation; therefore the teacher who has 
the best interests of the students at heart 
and provides many speaking opportuni- 
ties for them runs the risk of seeing her 
students doing less well in the end-of- 
year examinations even though these 
students may have made more progress 
in all the language arts combined than 
any other class in the school. 

It is likely that this difficulty will 
continue in schools as long as we have 
administrators and supervisors, and 
teachers too, who are more interested 
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in measurement in a narrow sense than 
in evaluation in a broader sense. If one 
were to evaluate the scores made on 
some end-of-year examinations, one 
might even venture the bold assertion 
that classes that stand abnormally high 
on tests measuring only reading and 
writing may have done so at the ex- 
pense of other language arts, such as 
speaking, which certainly are just as 
important. 

A third deterrent is the large number 
of students enrolled in most classes in 
high school English. Teaching speech 
and providing students with speaking 
experience is a time-consuming process. 
Let us suppose that you have 35 stu- 
dents in a class. If you allow each stu- 
dent to speak five minutes, no more 
and no less, and allow a few minutes 
during each class period for caring for 
necessary administrative details, it will 
take all of four fifty-minute periods to 
get around the class once. If you are 
going to provide any kind of readiness 
for these five-minute speeches before 
you begin and any kind of follow-up and 
evaluation after the talks are over, you 
will need all of the five days in a school 
week to provide one five-minute speak- 
ing opportunity for each student. 

The facts are plain and can not be 
disputed: as the size of the class in- 
creases, the amount of time that is avail- 
able for each student to gain speech 
experience decreases, If training in 
speech is important to all of America’s 
boys and girls, then we will have to 


schedule more sections and hire addi- 
tional teachers to teach them in order 
to do the job right. 

In conclusion, I would like to make 
it clear that I am not advocating that 
the teacher of English should supplant 
the teacher of speech. Both are needed: 
the English teacher must ministegto the 
needs of all students by providing both 
instruction in oral communication and 
numerous speaking experiences; the 
speech teacher, on the other hand, is 
specifically responsible for teaching 
those students who have special inter- 
ests, abilities, or disabilities in speech. 

Such a program would certainly meet 
the criticism so often heard that the 
public schools are not providing educa- 
tive opportunities for those who have 
special talents or are gifted in some par- 
ticular way. Even more important, the 
more specialized training provided in 
the speech class and the basic, continu- 
ous program offered through the 
courses in English will complement 
each other, thus promoting not only a 
higher level of proficiency but a wider 
base of participation for all. 

If freedom of speech is important in 
a democracy, we certainly need citizens 
who can use oral language effectively 
and confidently. This is too important 
to be achieved by only a small minority. 
The time has come for us to reconsider 
what is really fundamental in our edu- 
cational program, and, as we do this, 
we can not help but note the importance 
of speech training for all. 
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Eleventh-Grade 
ELECTIVES 


Harvey Overton 


9 WE have to take English?” had 

become a lament rather than an in- 
quiry among our high school students. 
The answer had always been, “You 
have no choice in the matter.” 

English through the eleventh grade 
is compulsory in our school. We in- 
sist that college-bound students take 
twelfth-grade English. But we wanted 
our students to have the opportunity 
to elect an English course sometime 
during their high school career. Com- 
pulsion is not, we know, the best pro- 
vocation for learning. 

Our English classes were grouped 
heterogeneously. We had just com- 
pleted the organization of a tenth-grade 
communications course in which we be- 
lieved we could provide for the indi- 
vidual differences of our students. 
“But why,” someone asked, “can’t we 
give our eleventh-graders the opportu- 
nity to develop their interest in some par- 
ticular phase of English, such as creative 
writing or oral communication?” This 
inquiry led to the development of 
five “elective” courses in eleventh-grade 
English in which we can give our stu- 
dents a choice in the matter. We now 
offer courses in (1) creative writing, 
(2) oral communication, (3) dramatic 
literature, (4) literary interpretation, 
and (5) general English. 

Finally we believe that we have 
found a reasonable solution to the prob- 
lem of grouping in our English classes. 
We have tried 1.Q. and reading-level 
grouping before and found them want- 
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They provide for 
different 
tastes and abilities 


ing. A group whose only common bond 
is a given mental endowment will not 
necessarily be a challenged or inter- 
ested class. Now we believe that we 
have a sounder basis for grouping— 
homogeneity of interest. With our pres- 
ent program we can place together 
those students who are interested in 
exploring the same field. Students have 
found that sharing an interest with 
their classmates can be mutually stimu- 
lating. English classes have become 
more lively and exciting for the stu- 
dents, and instruction more rewarding 
for the teachers. 

While we have provided for the pur- 
suit of a particular interest in Eng- 
lish, we have not overlooked the need 
to extend our common-learnings pro- 
gram through the eleventh grade. 
Through all five courses runs a strand 
of activities designed to develop cer- 
tain skills, attitudes, and understand- 
ings we believe to be important to all 
eleventh-grade students. These activi- 
ties are organized in three units of in- 
struction which are taught in each of 
the five courses. The units are The 
Quest for Freedom, The Quest for the 
Good Life, and The Achievement in 
American Language and Literature. 


When Harvey Overton wrote this 
paper last spring, he was teaching in the 
Battle Creek, Michigan High School. 
He is now on the faculty of the Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
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For each of the units a resource 
guide has been written through the 
joint endeavors of our staff. In the 
guides we have stated our common ob- 
jectives, suggested learning activities, 
and listed related materials. For in- 
stance, in The Quest for the Good Life 
we have named as objectives (1) to 
examine what others have said about 
establishing values and seeking per- 
sonal happiness, and (2) to stimulate in- 
dependent thinking about values and 
personal happiness. Teachers proceed 
variously to achieve these goals with 
their classes. What materials are used 
depends largely upon the maturity and 
ability of a given class. One class might 
study and discuss selected essays of 
Thoreau and Emerson, stage a class- 
room production of Our Town, read 
Macbeth, see and discuss the film ver- 
sion of Les Miserables, listen to and 
discuss a recording of The Death of a 
Salesman, and read independently from 
novels such as Moby Dick and The 
Great Gatsby. In the course of this 
study several papers would be written 
on the issues that are met in the litera- 
ture, such as “Who is an honest man?” 
or “What is needed to be happy?” 
Language-skills instruction would be 
based upon those deficiencies which the 
students would demonstrate in their 
oral and written work. Another class 
of less maturity and ability might read 
and discuss short stories such as 
O. Henry’s “Mammon and _ the 
Archer,” and read extensively in the 
field of literature for young people, ex- 
amining issues in such books as John 
Tunis’ A City for Lincoln, Florence 
Means’ Shuttered Windows, and Anne 
Emery’s Tradition. Thus we hope to 
achieve our objectives by challenging 
students with materials to which we be- 
lieve they can respond. 
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Counseling with Parents and Students 


Bulletins have been prepared which 
help explain the program to our stu- 
dents and their parents. One is mailed 
to parents, and the other is given to 
sophomores in their English classes. 
Teachers explain the program fully and 
hold personal conferences with students 
during the class period. After the bul- 
letins are mailed, conferences for which 
English teachers are relieved of their 
teaching responsibilities are arranged 
with parents by appointment. Students 
are called from their classes to sit with 
their teachers and parents. All three 
work together to make a wise choice 
from the five courses offered. An en- 
couraging consequence of this close 
working relationship has been wide 
community understanding and support 
of our program. 

Parts of the two bulletins, revised 
at the end of the first year, are sub- 
mitted here: 


To the parents of Sophomores: 

Next year your son or daughter will take 
his last year of required English. The teach- 
ers have planned the eleventh-grade English 
program so that there is opportunity for 
students to enter courses in which they have 
a particular interest and for which they 
have shown an aptitude or ability. The 
courses with special emphasis being offered 
in addition to the general English program 
are: 

1. English with emphasis on literary in- 

terpretation 

2. English with emphasis on oral com- 

munication 

3. English with emphasis on creative 

writing 

4. English with emphasis on dramatic 

literature 

The same basic English will be taught in 
each course; however, major emphasis will 
be placed on the area chosen. In this way 
we hope to capitalize on the major skills of 
the English teachers as well as those of the 
students and so to increase the efficiency of 
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ELEVENTH-GRADE ELECTIVES 


learning. Students who do not indicate an 
interest in a course with a special emphasis 
will continue in the general English pro- 
gram. Your student will receive a descrip- 
tion of the courses with special emphasis 
in his English class. 

Sophomore English teachers would like 
to have a conference with you parents. We 
have arranged for conferences during the 
week of May 17. The sophomore teachers 
are setting aside one evening and as much 
time during the day as necessary to arrange 
appointments with you. 

Teachers will take appointments as fol- 
lows: (Teachers and days they would be 
available listed ) 


Tear off and return to English teacher. 
I would like an appointment at the follow- 


A note to Sophomores: 

During this past year you have improved 
your ability in reading, writing, oral com- 
munication, and listening. While you were 
practicing these skills, you used them to 
gather information, to gain understandings, 


and to develop appreciations. 

Next year you will enter the last year of 
required English. You are probably curious 
about the junior program and are asking a 
number of questions, such as: 

1. Is it possible to take “creative writing” 

in junior English? 

2. Do I have to choose one of the “spe- 
cial” courses? 

3. If I am interested in one of the special 
courses, how do I go about making a 
choice? 

4. How can I determine which course is 
best for me? 

Let us answer these questions here: 

In junior English there will be four 
courses offered to students who have dis- 
played an interest and ability for the work. 
These courses are: 

1, English with emphasis on literary in- 

terpretation 

2. English with emphasis on creative 
writing 

3. English with emphasis on dramatic 
literature 

. English with emphasis on oral com- 
munication 
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The basic units in the special courses will 
be the same as those in the general English 
program. These are as follows: 


I. The Quest for Freedom, a study of 
what thinking men have said on free- 
dom from our own times through past 
ages. 

. The Quest for the Good Life, a study 
to develop independent thinking on 
values in life. 

. The Achievement in American Litera- 
ture and Language, a study of what our 
country has achieved in literature and 
of how our language has grown and 
developed. 

In working through these units, all stu- 
dents will: 

i. Read and discuss selections from the 
literature anthology, America Through 
Literature, which is ussued to each 
student. 

. Work for the improvement of lan- 
guage skills through studies from the 
grammar handbook, Handbook of Eng- 
lish, which is issued to each student, 
through study of the eleventh-grade 
language-skills program, and through 
careful analysis of individual problems 
in written and spoken English. 

3. Continue frequent practice in written 
and oral communication. 

4. Continue practice in developing read- 
ing skill. 

You and your teacher and parents will 
work together to choose the course that is 
best for you. You are asked to think seri- 
ously and try to discover what your great- 
est interests and strengths in English are. 
We want you to choose the course in which 
you think you can do your best work. If you 
cannot identify a strong interest in any one 
of the courses with special emphasis, we 
recommend that you continue in the general 
English program. 

Study carefully the following descrip- 
tions of the special courses. Take this in- 
formation home and talk it over with your 
parents. They have already been informed 
of the program. However, they will want 
to know more about it. If you have an 
interest in one of the courses with special 
emphasis, complete the form following the 
course descriptions and return it to your 
teacher by May 15. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES WITH 
SPECIAL EMPHASIS 


English with emphasis on literary inter- 

pretation 

In addition to covering the basic units, 
this course will have a special emphasis 
on developing the skills for interpreting 
literature of permanent and proven worth. 
The student will be required to read widely 
and encouraged to develop independent 
judgments. There will be many opportuni- 
ties for creative writing and dramatics. 


English with emphasis on oral communica- 

tion 

In addition to covering the basic units, 
this course will give special help to stu- 
dents who wish to develop a sense of com- 
fort and poise in talking before a group. 
Time will be devoted to learning effective 
group discussion skills and interpreting lit- 
erature orally. This course will not be open 
to students planning to enroll in the regu- 
lar speech course. 


English with emphasis on creative writing 


In addition to covering the basic units, 
this course will have a special emphasis on 
writing. Each student will have ample op- 
portunity to work and experiment in the 
various areas of creative writing-—stories, 
plays, poems, essays. Students will be able 
to write about subjects of their own pref- 
erence, in addition to work related to the 
basic units. Writing workshops in which 
students criticize each other’s work will 
provide help in learning to write more 
effectively. There will also be opportunity 
to publish students’ selections in mimeo- 
graph form for distribution to the class. 

Of course, in learning to write well, stu- 
dents must read widely from established 
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literature upon which they will model their 
work. Likewise, it is obviously necessary 
for a student interested in writing to be 
thoroughly skilled in the mechanics of writ- 
ing; therefore, there will be concentrated 
work in the language skills related to writ- 
ing—spelling, vocabulary, punctuation, 
grammar, and usage. 


English with emphasis on dramatic litera- 
ture 


In addition to covering the basic units, 
this course will have a special emphasis on 
reading and writing plays. Among special 
studies will be: 

. Drama as a form of expression 

. Writing original plays 

. Art of characterization in drama 

. The structure of drama 

. Adaptation of literature to dramatic 
form 

. Dramatic criticism 

. Oral interpretation of plays in class, 
which requires of student 

a. Analysis of dramatic structure 

b. Analysis of characters 

c. Analysis of motive of characters 

d. Determination of theme of play 

This course will not be open to students 
planning to enroll in the regular dramatics 
course. 


While we surely have not resolved 
all of our problems in our eleventh- 
grade English program, we believe that 
we have made some progress in creat- 
ing better learning situations for our 
students. In the spring of the sopho- 
more year the lament of “Do we have 
to take English?” has become for most 
students the genuine inquiry of “What 
English course will be best for me?” 


Reciprocity 


The popular “Dutch treat” is not a Dutch custom. It is curious to 
note that the same procedure in Holland often is called “American 
treat.”—Netherlands Tourist Pamphlet. 


Using a Modern Textbook 


in Composition 


Marguis E. SHatruck AND THOMAS CAULEY 


| eee turn to page 67 of your text 
and do exercises A and B.” Has 
there ever been an English teacher who 
at some time in his life has not begun 
a lesson with these words? There is cer- 
tainly the temptation, most teachers 
will agree, to use this practice too often 
as the quickest, even though it may not 
be the most productive, way to get a 
class down to business, but is this the 
most effective way to begin a class? 
The answer to this question depends, of 
course, upon what goes on before and 
what goes on after this directive is 
made. 

How can the most effective use be 
made of a text? The least possible 
good, the authors of Steps to Good 
English believe, will come from a 
teacher’s going through a text page by 
page, chapter by chapter, even though 
the book has been organized so that the 
most good will come from its being 
used in this way if the teacher chooses. 
Instead of using the page-by-page 
method, however, a more resourceful 
teacher will begin a language project 
and then use the text for whatever help 
it provides, no matter where it is found. 
The use of the text in this way will lead 
to the teacher’s skipping around in 
cross-reference manner to get whatever 
information or supplementary lessons 
her class needs. It is more desirable to 
have the text supplement the teacher’s 
plans than it is to have the text dictate 
the course the teacher is to follow. 

To take an example, recently a teach- 


er read to her class a short magazine 
article on teen-age problems, which set 
the atmosphere for her to ask, “Are 
these problems like any that concern 
you? Would you like to use a problem 
similar to these mentioned in this arti- 
cle to investigate for your next written 
paper?” After the class indicated an 
interest in doing this, the teacher asked, 
“What kinds of teen-age problems lend 
themselves to investigation? Will you 
go to the board, Jane, and list those 
that the class suggests?” The follow- 
ing problems were typical of those sug- 
gested by the class: 
1. Should teen-agers go steady? 
2. Should girls wear blue jeans to 
school? 
3. Are part-time jobs easy or hard to 
get now? 
4. Should girls play such games as base- 
ball (hardball) and football ? 
5. Teen-age driving. 
6. Should high schools permit fraterni- 
ties and sororities? 
. Should smart boys be exempted from 
the draft? 
. Should the voting age be lowered to 
18? 
. Should the test for drivers’ licenses 
be made easier or more difficult? 
. Are teen-agers overdoing the use of 
slang ? 
. Are hot rod drivers reckless drivers? 
. Are today’s teen-agers courteous? 
. Is the radio becoming extinct? 
. Is reading pocket books good? 


After the class completed the list of 
topics, it was agreed that the answers 
to their questions would mean more if 
the opinions of others, perhaps experts, 
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could be obtained. Consequently, it was 
decided that it would be worth while 
and interesting to do some research on 
each topic. The first step that had to 
be taken was suggested by the teacher 
when she asked, “Are the questions 
framed so that you will not have 
trouble finding material on each topic? 
Will you please see if there is anything 
in your textbook that will help you to 
word a problem or question so that it 
will be easy to find information about 
it?’ In a few minutes a member of the 
class found that there was something 
in the text on limiting subjects. When 
he was asked how he found the infor- 
mation so quickly, he answered that he 
had used the index in the back of the 
book. Using this clue, the teacher 
asked, “Will every one please turn to 
the index to find the page on which 
limiting subjects is discussed, and then 
turn to that page. When you are ready, 
Mary (a good reader), please read 
aloud what the textbook has to say 
about limiting subjects.” When Mary 
came to the point where a short exer- 
cise was suggested, the teacher asked, 
“Using any paper that you have avail- 
able, will each of you please do this 
exercise?” After the exercise was com- 
pleted, a pupil was asked to read his 
list of properly limited subjects that 
he had chosen, and explain to the class 
the basis upon which he made his 
choice. When the question, “Does any- 
one disagree with this list?” was asked, 
several members of the class contrib- 
uted some other choices which were 
proved either right or wrong. 
Following this the class was then di- 
rected to revise the wording of any of 
the topics written on the blackboard 
that did not suggest definite problems. 
The class chairman took charge, and 
wrote on the blackboard more than one 
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suggested revision of those topics that 
were not worded well. After more dis- 
cussion, a decision was made concern- 
ing the best wording of each topic. 
Some of the subjects were changed to 
become more inclusive; for example, 
“Should Girls Wear Blue Jeans to 
School?” was changed to “Is There 
Any Relation between Teenage Cloth- 
ing Fads and Juvenile Delinquency?” 
Some were changed to become more 
definite problems. “Is Reading Pocket 
Books Good?” was changed to “What 
Are the Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Reading Pocket Books?” 

After this activity, it was decided 
that each class member could choose the 
subject in which he was most interested 
with the one limitation that not more 
than three pupils work on any one 
topic. This was to be sure that each 
subject was covered. 

The next question which came from 
the class was: “Where can we find ma- 
terial on the topic we have chosen?” 
The answers to this question were fur- 
nished by the class and written on the 
blackboard as follows: 1. books in the 
library, 2. magazine articles, 3. special 
pamphlets, 4. interviews, 5. letters, 6. 
library files of current newspaper and 
magazine articles. At this point it was 
most appropriate that the class be made 
aware of the importance of knowing 
how to use the resources of the library 
by the teacher’s asking, “How many of 
you feel that you know well how to use 
such library material and skills as the 
table of contents and index of a book, 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, the card catalogue, cross refer- 
ence filing, and an orderly system of 
taking notes?” The response indicated 
the class was ready to consult the sec- 
tion in the text under the title, “Using 
the Library.” Lessons were done on 
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“Using the Card Catalogue,” ‘“Maga- 
zine Research Work,” “Using Books 
for Research,” and “Learning to Use 
Cross References.” Discarded copies of 
the Readers’ Guide were obtained from 
the library and used with the lesson in 
the text on using the Guide. The class 
was asked to use the past issues of the 
Guide to look for the titles of articles 
on the subjects chosen for research, and 
then to use the text to help in interpret- 
ing the information that was found. 

To test their ability to take notes, the 
members of the class were next asked 
to turn to the article in the text on 
photography, to read it, and to make 
notes. As soon as some of the class had 
finished, they were asked to write their 
notes on the blackboard for criticism 
from the class. The class was then di- 
rected to the section in the text on note 
taking, and a pupil was asked to read 
the advice the text gave on note tak- 


ing. Using this advice, the pupils re- 
organized their notes taken on the sub- 
ject of photography. The class was now 
ready to begin the job of research. 
Not all teachers would care to pre- 
sent a project in the manner just de- 
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scribed. Not always would a teacher 
plan a phase of a lesson in such a way 
that a class would muddle through an 
experience and then through its own 
decision seek for a better way. It takes 
less time and it is certainly justifiable 
on occasion for a teacher to lead a class 
directly toward any material in the 
text which will help pupils with their 
problems. When, however, it is possible 
to avoid a direct command to turn to 
such and such a page, and when the 
class can understand that there is a 
reason for referring to the text, a more 
functional teaching situation results. 

In short, the textbook should serve 
as the means to an end and not as the 
end itself. Any teacher who plans and 
directs her own work with whatever 
help the instructional staff of her school 
system provides will do a better job of 
teaching. If language is to be thought 
of as a tool rather than as a body of 
information, the textbook will be used 
whenever it furnishes help in teaching 
a skill or skills that will aid young people 
to accomplish satisfactorily any objec- 
tive involving communication. 


Unsaid... 


Tonight I am a stricken thing 

Flayed by whips of remorse, 

Remembering the boy, hungry for 
praise, 

I dismissed with a brief, “Of course!” 


The girl with darkly smoldering eyes 
Where rebellion half conceals pain, 
Moves wraith-like through my troubled 

mind 
Like a wistfully sad refrain. 


I have learned to check the angry 
floods 


Of reproof that surge to my lips 

When patterns of thought are ripped to 
shreds 

By trivia of boy-and-girl quips: 


Oh, yes! my speech is unruffled and 
kind 
After patience might well have fled— 
But the demons that rise to disturb my 
rest 
Are the words I left unsaid. 
Miriam S. Cox 


Senior High School 
Compton, California 


Students’ 
Problems 


AS AN English teacher faces his class 

of thirty students, intending per- 
haps that hour to teach them adverbs or 
to read a few passages from “Idylls of 
the King,” he often asks himself, “If I 
could look into the minds of my stu- 
dents just now, what would I find? 
What problems are they wrestling 
with? Are someone’s parents about to 
separate? Does someone here hate 
school, perhaps even this class? Is 
someone here desperately in love? Is 
someone’s family hungry? What baf- 
fling questions are they trying to an- 
swer ?” If the teacher in some way can 
get answers to these questions, he will 
be better able to bridge the gap between 
life’s stark realities and the often arti- 
ficial life of the classroom. To the 
English teacher few things are more 
crucial than bringing into the classroom 
discussions the realities that plague his 
students. For of all the keys to eloquent 
and spontaneous expression, none gives 
surer release than a conviction in the 
mind of the student that the topic he is 
writing or speaking about is by his own 
light a burning reality. Moreover, as a 
sensitive human being the English 
teacher realizes that the first step in the 
solution to any problem is tracing its 
boundaries and meaning for comprehen- 
sion by another human being. How can 
the English teacher find out what prob- 
lems are boiling in the minds of his stu- 
dents? This article is an attempt to 
show how one resource was used in 


a new survey made 
especially for 
teachers of English 


Don M. Wolfe 


some thirty-two classrooms to answer 
this question. 

In the spring of 1953 Miss Gertrude 
Unser, chairman of the English depart- 
ment in Flushing High School, New 
York City, and Mr. Harold von Arx, 
chairman at Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, asked several of their 
teachers to cooperate in securing anon- 
ymous statements of the problems har- 
assing the students in their classes. 
The student was asked merely to print 
or type in sentence form his ten most 
pressing problems, or, if he preferred, 
to describe one or more problems in 
some detail. The teacher asked each 
student to identify himself merely by 
sex and age: “Boy, 15” or “Girl, 16.” 

As a result of this request the re- 
sponse of the students was more frank 
and explicit than anyone expected. “A 
little more than a year ago,” one tenth- 
grade boy wrote, confining himself to 
two problems only, “I met a girl with 
whom I later became very friendly. 
Two months ago we started ‘going 
steady.’ I see the girl almost every 
Saturday. We speak to each other by 
means of the telephone almost every 


Don M. Wolfe is professor of Eng- 
lish in Brooklyn college, teacher of 
courses in creative writing at famous 
New School, editor of literature for 
adults, and co-author of the Enjoying 
English series of high school texts. 
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day. We have discussed our frequent 
calling. My father says it is all right to 
like a girl but it is silly to tie myself 
down to that one ’phone call every day. 
I tried to tell my father that the one call 
is what keeps me cheerful all through 
the day, for, you see, the girl and I have 
admitted to each other that we love 
each other. Yes, I know that you are 
going to say that a boy of fifteen cannot 
possibly be in love, but as the song so 
beautifully puts it, ‘If this isn’t love, 
the whole world is crazy.’ My problem 
is to get my mother and father to 
understand that teenagers are just as 
capable of emotion as are mature men 
and women, for many of us are 


mentally older than our chronological 
age says.” This statement shows the 
frankness that generally prevailed in 
the answers. When assured of anonym- 
ity the students apparently found no 
difficulty in unburdening their feelings 


even in an impromptu manner. 

In the spring and autumn of 1952 
the experiment described above was 
repeated in some thirty classrooms’ in 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
The communities were metropolitan, 
suburban, small town, and rural. Some 


‘Other teachers who collaborated in the ex- 
periment are as follows: Miss jennie Munro, 
Wilmerding High School, Wilmerding, Penn- 
sylvania; Miss Hannah Bechtel, Coraopolis 
High School, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania; Miss 
Valle Shumaker, Bellevue High School, Belle- 
vue, Pennsylvania; Miss Mary Purdy, North 
Beaver Township School, Mahoningtown, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs, Kathryn Hearn, Willis High 
School, Delaware, Ohio; Mr. Don Mahan, 
Greenville High School, Greenville, Ohio; Miss 
Grace Kellock, Miss Margaret Major, Miss 
Sara Sherman, Southside High School, Rock- 
ville, Centre, New York; Miss Augusta Irving, 
Seward Park High School, New York City; 
Mrs. Elaine Berger, Mr. Lawrence Crockett, 
Mr. Harry Gerlich, Mr. Raymond Golder, Mr. 
Louis Gray, Mrs. Carmela Huettner, Mrs. 
Agatha Kessler, Mrs. Dorothy LaBarbera, 
Flushing High School, Flushing, New York. 


1244 students, ranging from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age, gave responses 
selecting one to ten problems as most 
vital. The ten most crucial categories 
thus identified were as follows: 


1. School Problems: passing or fail- 
ing, too much homework, un- 
sympathetic teachers. 416 stu- 
dents. 

. Personal problems: shyness, 
anxieties, fears, nervousness, 295 
students. 

. Family problems: conflicts about 
late hours, dates, etc. 289 stu- 
dents. 

. Boy-Girl relations: dates, going 
steady, popularity, etc. 219 stu- 
dents. 

. Money: inadequate allowances, 
part-time jobs, etc. 144 students. 

. Concern about the future: kind 
of career, failure or success, etc. 
103 students. 

. Recreation problems: failure or 
success in sports, need for car, 
use of leisure time. 81 students. 

. Problems of appearance: com- 
plexion, teeth, clothes, figure, 
etc. 66 students. 

. Danger from world tensions: the 
draft, the Army, war. 66 stu- 
dents. 

. Moral issues and ideals: smok- 
ing, drinking, lying, staying out 
late. 64 students. 


One student in every three identified 
school problems as giving him more 
concern than any others. Of the 416 
students who emphasized school prob- 
lems, 303 were concerned with passing. 
Time after time the comments occur: 
“My biggest worry is grades. Will my 
English grade improve? Will I pass 
ninth grade? Will I get through this 
horrible Latin? Algebra, I cannot get 
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the hang of it.” In one Long Island 
suburban high school, out of eighty-two 
senior students, forty-one were con- 
cerned about making good grades in 
order to be admitted to college. Of the 
303 students who made comments 
about grades, not a single one spoke of 
the unfairness of the grading system or 
complained of receiving unfair grades 
from their teachers. In 113 responses 
the students who identified school prob- 
lems had individual complaints about 
too much home work, lack of mutual 
respect between teacher and student, in- 
terference of television and phone calls 
with home work, time wasted in gym 
on useless things, lack of understanding 
on the part of teachers, teachers who 
were selfish or indifferent, teachers who 
talked about their family life, ridicule 
by teachers and embarrassment before 
classmates. One ninth grade girl wrote, 
“There are many teachers who embar- 
rass you in front of the class. Do you 
think that they do this for a laugh or 
just because they don’t like you?” Other 
problems were how to study, whether 
or not it is right to quit school, whether 
one should quit school to get married or 
not, how one should divide his time 
between school work and social life, 
what college to attend, how to under- 
stand the poetry and prose read in class, 
such as Ivanhoe and The Odyssey. One 
student wrote, “I can’t see studying 
things that will not be useful to us later 
in life.” A frequent comment reads like 
this. “Every teacher seems to think she 
is the only one who gives homework,” 
or, “Often I have up to three hours of 
written work plus study for daily 
quizzes and review.” One ninth-grade 
boy wrote, “I worry about the im- 
morality of our school. There are so 
many students who take a foul or vile 
meaning out of everything that is dis- 
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cussed.” Another boy wrote, “My 
parents want me to go to college. I 
wonder and worry if I am smart enough 
to start in college and finish.” 

One boy or girl out of every four 
described a family conflict as his 
greatest worry. “How can I keep from 
quarreling with my mother?” “Should 
a teenager smoke on the sly or ask his 
parents consent?” “How can I stay out 
late and explain it?’ “Why can’t I 
have more freedom to go out with boys 
I like?” One girl wrote, “Parents don’t 
like their girls wearing lipstick or going 
out on dates until they’re eighteen.” 
“Why do parents object because a boy 
is not of my religion?’ “Why do 
parents think teenagers can’t fall in 
love?” “Why do parents keep ‘harking’ 
back to their childhood?” “Do parents 
realize we have grown up?” “Should 
a teenager be bossed or treated as an 
adult?” These were some key questions 
students could not answer. Other prob- 
lems that did not involve intense con- 
flicts but caused pain and worry were 
teaching father English, coping with 
aged grandparents, keeping peace be- 
tween stepfather and brothers and 
sisters, coping with an alcoholic father, 
being bossed by grandparents or older 
brothers, being a mother’s only com- 
panion, helping a sick father, giving 
money that they earned to parents, 
making parents proud, setting up too 
high standards. One eleventh grade girl 
wrote, “On Sunday we go visiting. 
They are all old people. I am the 
youngest one. I feel out of place. I sit by 
myself where no one sees me and I cry.” 
Another said, “My relations are all 
very religious and criticize the clothes 
I wear, the way I fix my hair, and also 
say I shouldn't dance, wear lipstick, or 
be permitted to date.” Many students 
were puzzled about smoking against the 
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wishes of their parents. ““Many parents 
forbid this,” wrote one student, “and 
the children ignore them and do it any 
way. Perhaps just for spite if nothing 
else.” Some students wrote of an 
acutely unhappy home life. “My father 
does not want to go to work. And there 
are always fights.” Another girl wrote, 
“My parents have no right and neither 
do other parents always arguing.” Dis- 
tressing poverty is reflected in a few re- 
sponses such as this: “My dad is sick 
with his back. He has been off from 
work for two months. .. . We have 
three small children and they all have 
their hearts set on Santa Claus coming. 
My dad will get a $20 check on Tues- 
day and that has to last us for two 
weeks,” 

A surprising number of students, one 
out of every six, identified boy-girl 
problems as causing them the most 
worry and trouble. Of the 219 students 
who wrote comments on this topic, 164 
were girls. In one ninth-grade group, 
twenty-one girls mentioned boy prob- 
lems, but only one boy mentioned a girl 
problem. Even on the junior and senior 
level approximately twice as many girls 
as boy expressed concern about this 
problem. 

Among the problems boys mentioned 
were the following: “What is the 
proper age for dating girls?” “I would 
like to overcome my shyness around 
some girls.” “Will my girl come back to 
me?” “I have a friend who tries to steal 
every girl I like.” “Girls don’t seem to 
like me.” “I am worried whether my 
girl really likes me or not.” “Girls don’t 
want to go out with me more than 
once.” “How can I ask a girl to a 
prom?” “How can I keep up a conver- 
sation?” “Sex is a distraction.” “What 
should I do when a girl I like goes to 
the movies with me and wants to do 
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something I don’t want to do?” “Girls 
expect too much on dates.” “Somehow, 
through no fault of the girl, I find 
myself insulting her.” “What is meant 
by going steady?” “How can I meet a 
congenial girl?” “I wonder if I’m ever 
going to get married.” “I must have a 
good job to get married. At what age 
should I get married?” “Marriage is an 
impossibility until your late twenties.” 
“Where can I get the right knowledge 
about sex?” One senior boy wrote: 
“Suppose I marry and then am killed 
in war, who will look after my wife 
and child ?” 

On problems of dating, boy-girl 
friendships, and marriage, the responses 
of girl students were frank and ex- 
plicit. “At what age should one go 
steady?” “How old should a girl start 
having dates? You think fourteen is 
too young?” “Is it proper to send a boy 
you like a birthday or Christmas card ?” 
“Does a girl have a right to date many 
boys even if one is preferred?” “When 
my boyfriend calls, I never know what 
to say to him.” “How can a girl be 
popular with boys without making the 
boys think she’s wild? What price does 
she have to pay?” “What can I do when 
a boy gets fresh?” “How can I keep a 
boy from falling in love with me?” “IT 
am popular with the boys and that 
makes a lot of girls jealous of me.” 
“How can you tell a boy you don’t like 
him any more?” “How will I know if 
I'm in love?” “Will I have a boyfriend 
when I am older?” “Will I ever get the 
boy I like?” “How can I get my boy 
back?” 

A large number of students, almost 
one-fourth in all, were beset by a 
variety of fears and anxieties not 
directly related to school, home, or to 
love and romance, Some felt acute men- 
tal depression about their lack of ambi- 
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tion or their habits of worrying. One 
girl wrote about her loss of faith. 
Another wrote, “Is there a God? Why 
don’t I feel that God’s wrath wiil be 
turned upon me for not believing?” 
Another anxiety was the feeling of not 
being in the right crowd, of being left 
out of conversation, of having no true 
friend to confide in. Anxieties sprang 
also from being complimented or get- 
ting angry or being afraid in class: “I 
might be picked to talk.” One girl 
wrote, “I like classical music, and they 
think I am a snob.” Another kind of 
anxiety emerged from growing-up 
problems. One eleventh-grade girl 
wrote: “I am afraid to face the world. 
All of a sudden I have become very 
self-conscious, and I don’t know why.” 
One girl was afraid of leaving home 
and shifting for herself. Several stu- 
dents, afraid of growing up too fast, 
felt unable to shape a mature “philos- 
ophy of life.” Still another kind of 
anxiety resulted from physical handi- 
caps. One girl wrote that she has cata- 
racts on both eyes; a boy that he has 
epilepsy. One girl who had polio limps 
slightly and is ashamed of this condi- 
tion. Several boys wrote about the fear 
of death and dying, the end of the 
world. A number of boys and girls 
stressed the need they felt to control 
their tempers. One boy felt his chief 
problem was in trying to be an indi- 
vidual and not following the crowd. 
Another boy wrote, “I can’t breathe in 
the cities. I hate cities.” Several metro- 
politan students wrote about the need 
for privacy, a room to oneself. 

Only 144 students, or about one in 
eight, rated money troubles and part- 
time job troubles as the most crucial of 
all. One eleventh grade girl wrote, 
“Teenagers never seem to have enough 
money. They are always bothering 
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their parents for higher allowances and 
always getting the same answer: No. 
The problem that now arises is that of 
working. When the teenager has a job, 
his grades begin to go down.” A senior 
girl wrote, “I never had an overabun- 
dance of money and have always been 
extremely economical in my purchases ; 
yet I never have enough money to buy 
even the books and magazines that | 
would like. Fortunately my mother 
sews and makes many of my clothes.” 
One senior boy stated the money prob- 
lem this way: “The student doesn’t like 
to ask his parents for money to go out 
with his girl or his friends. In some in- 
stances where the student can’t work, or 
plays varsity ball for the school, he has 
no other choice than to ask his parents.” 
Some students asserted that many 
school activities were too expensive. A 
number of students wondered how they 
could make some extra money by doing 
part-time jobs. One ninth-grade girl 
who needed money complained, “My 
mother will not let me babysit on school 
nights.” “A number of responses com- 
plained of the lack of jobs for teenagers, 
whether after school or during the 
summer. 

Of 1244 responses, eighty-one stu- 
dents, seventy-five of them boys, ranked 
recreation problems, such as making an 
athletic team or driving a car, high on 
the list of troubles. A number of boys 
feared they could not make a basket- 
ball, football, or track team. One ninth- 
grader wrote: “I wish my basketball 
coach would give me a chance to start, 
so I can show him what I can do.” 
Several senior boys were concerned 
about making college football teams. 
One boy who had been hurt in football 
was afraid his mother would not let 
him go out for football again. Problems 
of driving a car ranked equally high 
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with sports in student responses. A 
ninth-grade boy wrote: “I wish I was 
old enough to get a driver’s license.” 
Another boy complained: “TI can’t drive 
because I’m not sixteen even though 
I’m a senior.” “Will my father allow 
me to get a driver’s license? If I get a 
license, will my dad be willing to pay 
the extra insurance ?”’ One ninth-grade 
boy wrote, “I am worried whether or 
not my father will let me get a car next 
August.” “People are suspicious of 
teenagers driving a car. They think 
teenagers drive too fast.” 

Among the ten crucial categories, 
that of appearance caused worry to 
some sixty-six students, fifty-three of 
them girls. One eleventh-grade girl 
cited two of her main problems as “how 
to keep [one’s] complexion free from 
blemishes” and “how to fix one’s hair.” 
Another eleventh-grade girl wrote, “I 
wonder if my teeth are going to look 
nice.” A ninth-grade girl: “My biggest 
problem is that I am self-conscious of 
my legs because they are rather thin.” 
Another ninth-grade girl wrote: “One 
of my chief worries is if I’ll grow any 
more. I feel very funny because all my 
girl friends are tall and they won’t walk 
with me.” One girl slightly disabled by 
polio wrote: “I feel very different from 
other girls . . . my one leg is smaller 
than the other. It isn’t too noticeable 
except when I get tired I limp.” In only 
a few responses did boys show concern 
about appearance. One ninth-grade boy, 
however, wrote: “I am very small. 
How do I overcome this when people 
call me Shortie?” Several students 
wrote of their need to feel neat and 
presentable. Others felt a strong antag- 
onism toward lack of neatness in other 
people: “Sloppy people both in dress 
and work are annoying to me.” 

A persistently recurring strain in the 
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responses (one in every twelve state- 
ments) was a pervasive fear and con- 
cern about the future. A number of 
students felt indecision about careers. 
“What is the best way in finding out 
what job I’m best fitted for?” “Shall I 
be able to get the right kind of job?” 
“Shall I have the determination to per- 
severe in nurse’s training?” “I am 
worried about my singing career.” A 
number of girls wondered if they 
should concentrate on marriage or a 
career. As one senior girl put it: 
“Should I pursue a man or a career?” 
Several senior boys complained about 
indecision in choosing a career, lack of 
interest in any one occupation. Other 
questions were: “Should I go to college 
or get a job?” “Am I intelligent enough 
to go to college?” “Shall I be able to 
work my way through college?” “How 
can I work and go to college at the 
same time?” “Shall I be successful in 
my chosen career after college?” “As 
a high school graduate shall I be able to 
get a job?” 

Sixty-six students, forty-four of 
them boys, showed a special concern 
about world conditions, the danger of 
war, and the parts they might have to 
play as citizens or soldiers. A number 
of senior boys wondered if they would 
be drafted to fight in another world 
war. One senior boy expressed his fear 
as “the feeling of not knowing when I 
am going to be called to serve in the 
Army.” About the danger of war, one 
senior boy wrote the following: “I do 
not want to waste my life fighting to 
prove that one man is right and one 
wrong, one system right and one wrong, 
when I feel it is possible for us to live 
[peacefully] in our part of the world 
and others to live in theirs.” About the 
Korean war a senior girl wrote: “The 
present war... is our war, fought with 
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our friends, sweethearts, and brothers. 
We wonder if our children will know 
real peace. What can we do to prevent 
the spread of death and the loss of our 
loved ones?” Another senior girl set 
down this question: “In ten years will 
there be a world left to worry about ?” 
Stiil another senior expressed her fear 
of the future this way: “I have said to 
myself many times, ‘Have fun while 
you can. Don’t think ahead because 
there is nothing there for you!’ Is this 
attitude right ?” A feeling of strain and 
worry about the future and the pressure 
of time one senior girl expressed in the 
following way: “What can be worse 
than the feeling that there is not 
enough of anything? There is not 
enough time, enough love, enough op- 
portunity. Time especially is rationed.” 
Only seven or eight students, how- 
ever, mentioned the danger of atomic 
destruction. Five of these students were 
in the ninth grade of one suburban high 
school. “I am afraid day and night,” 
wrote one girl, “of bombs from 
Russia.” Another said: “I worry about 
this atomic age, what will happen to us 
in the future. I wonder how I can face 
the world without my parents.” 
Among the ten main response pat- 
terns, one in every twenty students 
stressed the necessity of a workable 
moral code, either personal or social. 
One senior wrote: “My parents have 
always had high ideals for their chil- 
dren and have impressed upon us the 
importance of soaring moral standards. 
This has given me a self-consciousness 
that is hard to overcome. My mother 
does not wish me to drink at all, but I 
cannot see the harm in being ‘sociable.’ 
Even though I know she does not ap- 
prove, I have one or two glasses if the 
group I am with drinks. (I always ad- 
mit this if she asks about it. )” The con- 


flict between moral code and nature’s 
needs one senior described thus: “We 
must be good; we must control our 
emotions and therefore we are frus- 
trated.” One boy wrote, “Deceitful 
people bother me.” A number of stu- 
dents spoke of hating to deceive their 
parents. No student mentioned cheating 
in school as an ethical problem. The 
ethical search ranged from deceiving 
one’s parents about drinking and smok- 
ing, gambling, staying out late, fear of 
“morals being degraded,” to social con- 
cern about discrimination, war, dislike 
of other nations, pursuit of a mature 
philosophy of life that could explain 
glaring contradictions. An eleventh- 
grade girl was troubled by the gap be- 
tween ideals and realities: “Do people 
generally start out in life with a set of 
ideals, only to find them impractical in 
today’s world?” One eleventh-grade 
girl said, “People dislike me because of 
my race.” Another girl wrote: “There 
should be no class distinction among 
men; only one race of human beings 
should exist on earth.” 

In coping with the manifold prob- 
lems described on the preceding pages, 
the high school student needs first of 
all the opportunity for writing and 
speaking. Only by describing his prob- 
lem and citing dramatic moments in 
which it harassed him most intensely, 
can a boy or girl be expected to ob- 
jectify his experience. Among all his 
instructors, only the English teacher 
has the opportunity and the equipment 
to elicit this first step toward a mature 
sel f-analysis. 

In initiating such a search for prob- 
lem realities, the teacher may well ask 
her class for anonymous typed or 
printed statements such as those which 
formed the basis for the present in- 
vestigation. Problems thus identified 
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may then be presented anonymously for 
discussion by the class or by panels of 
five or six students each. The ideal 
problem for such a discussion is one 
besetting many members of the class— 
not one or two only—such as, “After 
graduation, should I get a job or try to 
go to college?” Or: “When you like a 
girl or boy who doesn’t like you, what 
is a mature way to cope with the prob- 
lem?” Discussions of such questions 
will almost invariably help the indi- 
viduals in the class to grapple more con- 
structively with their own particular 
problems. Furthermore, such class dis- 
cussions lead to many fruitful con- 
versations among friends outside of 
class. 

After identification of several main 
problems in generalized form, the 
teacher may then call for personalized 
descriptions of problem moments writ- 
ten in vivid concrete language. In this 
assignment no embarrassment need 
arise for this reason: Each student is 
permitted to select his own problem 
which may be humorous, superficial, or 
profound. If any student wishes to 
avoid a boy-girl problem, a family 
problem, a deep-seated fear or anxiety, 
he is free to do so and concentrate on 
less dangerous ground. 

It may well be asked, “As fascinating 
as these problems are in themselves, 
why should the English teacher deal 
with them at all? Are they not the prob- 
lem of the counsellor or the school psy- 
chologist?” To this I would reply that 
as English teachers we have not fully 
realized either our usefulness to our stu- 
dents or our own feeling of creative 
labor until we have invited from each 
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student an expression of his deepest 
feelings on topics that call upon him to 
trace the roots of his personality, his ob- 
stacles, his conflicts, his values. Not 
until we as English teachers fulfill this 
aim will our students enrich their 
themes with the whole range of person- 
ality in the same way that each great 
author of English or American litera- 
ture has unfolded to his readers some 
of his deepest conflicts and ideas. 

The mere self-listing of student 
problems shows the tremendous gap 
that exists between the invitations to 
write and speak in the English classes 
and the problem realities of each indi- 
vidual student. Each student has a right 
to expect that he can write or speak 
about some deep realities of his life for 
this reason: Until he traces the conflicts 
that rack his brain and drain his emo- 
tional energy, he has not realized the 
writing power and talent of which he is 
capable. When Emerson said, “Every 
man is eloquent once in his life,” he was 
too restrictive of man’s creative ener- 
gies. Were he alive today, he might well 
change his dictum to read: “Every man 
is eloquent each time he speaks from a 
deep cavern of himself as if to his only 
trusted friend.” Until American Eng- 
lish teachers assume, then, a responsi- 
bility for finding out the deep running 
problems, fears, and obstacles of each 
student and encourage him to express 
his feelings as freely as he can about 
each one, the student cannot find the 
natural level of his writing power nor 
make the first crucial step toward the 
mature answers to the questions that 
rack his brain and plague his sleepless 
hours. 


Editorial 


rer teachers of speech assert 
that we teachers of English do not 
teach speech. They sometimes suggest 
that we should not try. Instead, every 
student should be required to take at 
least one course in speech—better, one 
each semester. Time for such a course 
or courses would of course have to 
come from that now allotted to Eng- 
lish. Are they right? 

Let us look first at what “speech” as a 
subject includes. If we may judge from 
the textbooks the main concerns are: 
formation of a clear purpose, finding 
and selecting enough pertinent material 
to inform or persuade the audience (in- 
vention, they call it), organization of 
the material, and delivery—and through 
all these activities adaptation to the 
audience. 

Many teachers of English teach all 
these skills; they do much of this al- 
most unconsciously, by providing real 
occasions and real audiences for discus- 
sion, reports, and oral reading, and by 
leading each student to speak to all his 
classmates and not just to the teacher. 
The best teachers also see clearly that 
the better the students perform these 
activities the more they will profit by the 
literature read and improve their writ- 
ing. So these good teachers stop at ap- 
propriate times to help the youngsters to 
improve their performance. 

But some teachers of English mis- 
takenly regard delivery—the use of the 
voice and bodily expression—as a 
mystery with which no one but a speech 
teacher should dare tamper, just as the 
inexpert should not try to handle a live 
wire. Serious speech defects are best 
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‘handled by an expert who knows 


thoroughly the mechanics of voice pro- 
duction and the psychology of such 
afflictions as stammering, stuttering, and 
lisping. Such cases require help outside 
class, outside even a speech class. There 
should, if at all possible, be a member of 
the faculty prepared to deal with them. 
But students so handicapped are few. 
Voice projection to fill a large audi- 
torium, too, calls for more skillful de- 
velopment than the simple exhortation 
to speak louder. But with public address 
systems increasingly common, compar- 
atively few persons will ever need such 
powerful voices. 

Even voice projection and bodily ex- 
pression are not, in most cases, beyond 
a little common sense. Forty years ago a 
group of high school seniors came with 
a request for a class in public speaking. 
None of the English teachers had had 
more speech work than the usual college 
Public Speaking I, yet the course was 
given and at the conclusion the stu- 
dents were so pleased by their own im- 
provement that they surprised the 
teacher with a loving cup. The same 
year the teacher was made responsible 
for the delivery of the student part of 
the commencement program, and was 
dismayed to find among the speakers 
Jane Jones, whose soft voice had often 
troubled her teachers and classmates. 
When, however, she was persuaded to 
speak from the stage to the coach stand- 
ing at the back of the balcony, she soon 
“projected” to the far corners; her 
mother had constantly admonished her 
that a low voice in woman is socially 
desirable! 


What teacher of English has not had 
a student new to his instruction de- 
liver the first report from memory, in 
a monotonous voice and with a poker 
face, and then when a classmate asked 
a real question turn and speak expres- 
sively? Students whose purposes and 
audience are real soon begin to use their 
natural equipment acceptably. 

Can we, then, do just as well without 
speech teachers? No! We need these 
specialists not only to do the remedial 
work and to give the electives in public 
speaking, drama, and oral interpretation 
of poetry, but also to teach classes in 
some semester(s) in which speech is 
emphasized. For this latter service, they 
must know and understand enough 
literature and have accurate enough 
command of the mechanics of written 
English to handle those aspects of the 
course reasonably well. But if every 
school large enough to permit the em- 
ployment of one or more speech special- 
ists for such duties as are here suggested 
were to employ them, the supply would 
be exhausted. We cannot, if we would, 
surrender all concern for speech, and 
the necessary time, to speech specialists ; 
the major part of the job we must do 


She was an island, lying in a sea 

Of whiteness, churning, chafing at the 
shore 

Of her emotions, so she longed to be 


Unislanded, a sweep of foam, no more. 


whose light 


Danced all about her. I could see the welt 
Of history she bore through day and 


night. 
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Island 


She was a dark hill-shadow, so she felt, 
Surrounded by the noon-flecked land 
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ourselves if our students are not to be 
deprived of help in the basic language 
art. 

Elsewhere in this magazine Oscar 
Haugh writes at more length of speech 
in the English class. May we add merely 
that speech is the foundation for both 
reading and writing, and must not be 
neglected. When we write articles, 
letters, or comments on_ students’ 
themes, we think in the words and 
sentences of speech; we hear mentally 
what we are saying. Without good 
speech, the chance of success in writing 
is slight, and such success would be 
ephemeral, for the post-school habits of 
speech would soon erupt into the occa- 
sional writing. Experts in the teaching 
of spelling agree that many misspell- 
ings, such as atheletics and goverment, 
are due to transcription of mispro- 
nunciations. Speech is the basic lan- 
guage art. 

We have in any good English course 
the motivation for speech, and the audi- 
ence to test its practical effectiveness. 
We cannot secure enough speech teach- 
ers to give any adequate training in this 
skill, Our duty is clear. 

Wiveur HATFIELD 


She was a mood enveloping a fear, 

A dusky solitude; she reined her reach, 
Tethered to every joy a panther tear, 
With need of inward leashes in her 
speech. 


And so I tried within the class each day 
To give free minds unbiased interplay. | 


Haro_p ZLOTNIK 
George W. Wingate High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


| 
| 
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Shakespeare in Today's 
Classroom 


In an attempt to ascertain which plays 
of Shakespeare, if any, were being taught 
at the secondary level, a survey was made 
by sending questionnaires to one hundred 
and three schools in our local area. Al- 
though the survey was somewhat limited 
in scope, the results were of interest and 
of importance, 

The survey, based on one hundred and 
sixty-six replies to the question as to 
which Shakespearean play or plays were 
taught, indicated that only fourteen of the 
thirty-seven plays attributed to Shake- 
speare were taught in this area on the 
secondary level. Only four of the four- 


teen were outstanding in the number of 
times taught. These four represented 128 
times taught out of a total of 167 for all 
fourteen plays. The “big four” were Julius 
Caesar, forty-nine ; Macbeth, thirty-eight ; 
The Merchant of Venice, twenty-two ; and 
Hamlet, nineteen. 

The seventh grade did not study Shake- 
speare at all. Such study began in the 
eighth grade, where Julius Caesar was 
studied in three schools and a Midsummer 
Night's Dream in two. 

The results of the survey seemed to 
show a gradual increase in emphasis on 
Shakespeare in the upper levels of senior 
high school, particular concentration rest- 
ing in grades ten and twelve—the eleventh 
lagging, according to answers received, 


Times Each Play Was Taught 


VIII 
3 


Plays 

Caesar 
Macbeth 

The Merchant 
Hamlet 

Dream 

As You Like It 
Twelfth Night 
King Lear 

1 Henry IV 
The Shrew 
The Tempest 
Romeo and Juliet 
Much Ado 

2 Henry IV 


Total 
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because of the stress placed in that year 
on American literature, grammar, and 
composition. Exact figures revealed the 
following statistics for both junior and 
senior high: The eighth grade studied 
Shakespeare only five times, the ninth 
grade thirty-four times, the tenth, in con- 
trast, fifty-three times, the eleventh only 
fifteen times, and the twelfth grade 
reached a grand total of fifty-nine times. 
It is highly encouraging to state that 
our findings indicate no lack of enthusiasm 
for reading or studying the fourteen plays, 
which represent a rich and varied cross- 
section of the best of Shakespeare. 


Martha Wing Martin 
South Junior High School 
Downey, California 


Our Busy Files 


The student in my class, instead of 
merely handing his theme to me or read- 
ing it aloud, files it in his own folder on 
a shelf in the English classroom library. 
When we first started this procedure 
nothing was said as to whether or not the 
students would have access to one an- 
other’s folders. I hoped they would. I 
wanted Timmy, the daydreamer, to absorb 
some of the compact, straightforward 
style of Sam, a leader in all the agricul- 
ture courses; I wanted careless Margie, 
who never thought things through and 
who exaggerated hopelessly, to read the 
careful, precise, always correct “articles” 
of Emil, our scientist. At first the stu- 
dents were somewhat reticent, but soon 
the folders were discussed and drawn 
upon freely in class work. The class would 
be discussing a subject of general interest 
when someone would volunteer, “Ed has 
a good theme in his folder about this. He 
let me read it yesterday,” or “This re- 
minds me of the poem June wrote for her 
folder. It’s good!’ After such recom- 
mendations it took very little persuasion 
to have the articles brought out and 
proudly read. 

Then the class decided to form a writer’s 


club. Everyone whose name appeared on 
a folder became a potential member of 
the “Stub and Scrawl Club.” And with 
the opening of the club things really began 
to happen in the English class. One day 
Lawrence, the most upper of upper class- 
men, came into the room. Besides many 
other accomplishments he was editor of the 
Hi-Fli, our school paper. To “make” Law- 
rence’s paper, you worked and sweated 
and with fear and trembling meekly 
offered your contribution, and then waited 
with whatever degree of patience you pos- 
sessed for the outcome—often a rejection. 
Now when he announced that he was solic- 
iting two club articles that he had heard 
discussed in cafeteria, the class was almost 
helpless with surprise and pride. Maude, 
author of one requested theme, recovered 
first. She was good; she knew it, and was 
slightly annoyed that Lawrence had not 
realized it sooner. She had suffered sev- 
eral rejections. She quite haughtily went 
to her folder and brought the desired 
paper. But Mike! His jaw dropped vis- 
ibly. The highest aspiration he had in Eng- 
lish was a grade high enough to keep him 
on the football team. In surprise he 
brought the entire folder to me with a 
helpless gesture, as much as to say, “If 
there’s anything in here good enough for 
him, you find it!” 

Mike had written up the last football 
game, and he had a good story very care- 
lessly thrown on paper. I took it out and 
handed it to him. He looked at it, and was 
ashamed of it. The battle of interest 
against indifference, ability against indo- 
lence showed plainly on his troubled face, 
but he came through with the reaction I 
had hoped for. He meekly explained to 
Lawrence that this paper was the first 
draft, that there were corrections he 
needed to make, and asked for time in 
which to make them. Lawrence said he 
would accept it any time within the next 
hour, and went out. Mike really worked 
that period, and his story made headlines. 
It was the last carelessly written story he 
handed me. 
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I worked over these folders from time 
to time, but few, if any, of the themes 
were corrected in the ‘traditional red- 
pencil manner, From them I selected the 
most prevalent errors in the class, I listed 
spelling words, I chose model themes. The 
students, too, used the folders constantly. 
They wrote, read, compared, corrected, 
and revised endlessly and without coercion 
on my part. 

It was a happy day for me when I dis- 
covered that instead of asking myself, 
“Must I correct those papers?” 1 was now 
thinking, “Good! Now I have a whole 
period to relax and read the club news.” 


Gertha G. McAnulty 
Purchase Line Joint School 
Commodore, Pennsylvania 


A Plan for Teaching Literature 


Many students abhor the thought of 
reading. To them it is a painful experi- 
ence which must be endured in English 
classes. It is not necessary for the pur- 
poses of this paper to discuss the reasons 
and causes behind this; but, because this 
negative attitude exists in some students, 
preparation and class participation is often 
not what it should be. This was true in 
my English classes. I tried several meth- 
ods in order to cope with the problem and 
finally tried one plan which brought a 
great deal of success. 

Four students would be chosen to serve 
as panel members and a fifth student 
chosen to act as moderator, These five 
students would be seated in front of the 
class and the remainder of the class would 
direct questions about the story to the 
panel members through the moderator. 
If the panel member failed to answer the 
question correctly the person who asked 
the question would be given an opportu- 
nity to answer. If he did so correctly he 
took the place of the panel member who 
failed to answer. In this way the com- 
position of the panel changed rapidly. 
The students not on the panel were en- 
couraged to ask questions, whether or not 
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they knew the answers. If it so happened 
that both the panel member and the ques- 
tioner did not know the answer, the panel 
member remained on the panel and the 
question was answered in open discussion 
by the entire panel. 

The class response was wonderful! 
Two outcomes were particularly notice- 
able. First, the participation by the stu- 
dents increased many times—both on the 
individual and on the class level. Sec- 
ondly, it was obvious that, after this 
method had been introduced, the students 
were coming to class much better pre- 
pared than they had been previously, 

I believe that these effects were due 
to two psychological factors or motives: 
competition and recognition. The students 
responded readily and easily to questions 
from their peers and tried to out-do each 
other. Secondly, they felt a sense of ac- 
complishment when they won a place on 
the “panel of experts.” 

One of the greatest problems facing a 
teacher is to keep the students interested 
in the course. One way to do this is by 
introducing variety into the method of 
presentation. The method explained above 
has helped me greatly in stimulating my 
students and in arousing their enthusiasm 


for reading. 
Harold P. Yung 
Edwardsville, Illinois, 


Senior High School 
What's Your Teaching Grade? 


For the last several years in my junior 
and senior English classes I have asked 
my students to evaluate the course at the 
end of each semester. It is a device which 
has proved extremely helpful in letting 
them see where they stand, as well as a 
very practical method in helping me to 
decide on my aims for the next semester, 
to plan my work, and to adapt my pro- 
cedures. 

I distribute to my students a mimeo- 
graphed list of questions about each unit 
of work, asking them to think seriously 
about their answers because their re- 
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sponses will be indicative of their strength 
and weakness as well as my own. 

The following includes a sample list of 
questions with responses from my five 
classes of 202 students last June. 

1. What did you like most about the 
course? (Eighty-five per cent liked the 
literature unit.) 

2. What did you like least? (It was a 
toss-up between sentence structure and 
verb tenses. ) 

3. Which unit did you understand best ? 
(Seventy-five per cent chose the vocab- 
ulary unit, with the next highest percent- 
age choosing the unit in outlining. ) 

4. In which was your understanding 
poorest because of the way in which the 
unit was presented? (Sixty per cent said 
they did not understand sentence struc- 
ture ; the formal argument unit ran a close 
second. ) 

5. Do you feel that you had too much, 
too little, or an average amount of home 
assignments? (Fifty-five per cent said 
too much ; forty per cent said assignments 
were average. ) 

Space was provided for any general 
comments on the course. This is what they 
said: 

went too fast.” 

“I liked the blackboard work because 
I could practice writing.” 

“T liked the adult manner in which we 
studied.” 

“You gave too many examinations.” 

“I was surprised that the Anglo-Saxon 
Period could be so clear.” 

“T enjoyed the short grammar drills at 
the beginning of each period.” 

“What I liked best was the rewriting 
of ‘Beowulf’ and ‘The Canterbury Tales’ 
as radio and television scripts.” 

“My mark represented blood, sweat, 


by 


and tears.” 

At the end of each semester I am pleased 
when their responses indicate I have put 
over a particular unit. I am concerned 
when they show I have “missed the boat” 
with a certain unit. Because of their re- 
sponses I am able in some measure to see 
myself through their eyes. Certainly what 
they think makes me think more about 
what I can do for them. 


H. Jeanne Tanner 
Washington, D.C. 


Edustician 


He samples gleeful with distracters 


his population’s nerves 
and measures human beings as factors 
caught on Gaussian Curves. 


Arnold L. Lazarus 


Santa Monica, California 


There's Fun in Teaching 


“This library test will count on your 
English grade,” the school librarian told 
members of my eighth-grade English class 
as they finished a test on the use of the 
library. 

Next morning the same class was told 
by its homeroom teacher, “Today we take 
our citywide spelling test. It will count on 
your English grade.” 

The final blow came that afternoon when 
the English teacher announced, “Now I'll 
take you to the clinic for your chest 
X-ray.” 

“Will that count on our English grade 
too?” was the agonized cry of one eighth- 
grader. 

Katherine McKee 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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English Classroom 
Problems and Solutions 


For Answer in April 


No new problems were submitted for 
this issue. Readers are therefore invited to 
send solutions for any of the problems 
printed in our November and February 
issues or Problem 1 in the January issue 
—not any others. Please remember the 
250-word limit. 


Solutions 


Question: What is your opinion on 
teen-agers reading the classics via comic 
books—thus eliminating the reading of the 
same classics in their English textbooks? 

Answer A: My English classes have 
used the comic-book classics for three 
years. Motive: background to understand 
allusion. 

One of my ex-students brought me a 
newspaper story beginning, “The sub- 
marine, like some huge Moby Dick... .” 

“T just growed,” Simon Legree, Eliza 
crossing the ice, and the expression “sold 
down the river” are permanent under- 
standing and well worth the 30 minutes 
reading of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

After reading two poems on Faust we 
compared the theme with Dr. Jekyll and 
Frankenstein. (Impossible if only the 
originals were available.) With previ- 
ous explanation of the authors’ purpose, 
the class gains insight into the new sig- 
nificance of an old idea. And they under- 
stand when an atomic scientist is called a 
Frankenstein. 


Dorelle Heisel 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Answer B: In my ninth grade English 
classes, we have introduced a number of 
the simplified editions of the classics, such 


as David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, Lorna 
Doone, and the like. We have now about 
twenty assorted titles, suitable for both 
girls and boys. These novels are used in a 
unit designed to stimulate rapid, indi- 
vidual reading. I have found the project 
to be very successful in encouraging young 
people to become acquainted with our 
great literary classics without the tedium 
of wading through endless pages of de- 
scription which they consider boring. 

For the most part, these books are used 
with the lower groups. The pupils enjoy 
these novels and, I believe, turn from the 
so-called Classic Comics in preference. 

However, the Classic Comics can be 
used to good advantage along with the 
reading of the real story. For example: 
We use a simplified edition of /vanhoe in 
the noncollege preparatory classes. When 
the novel is finished, each pupil is required 
to make a notebook based on material of- 
fered in the appendix of the book. They 
may use any illustrative material available. 
Here the Classic Comic enters, since many 
of the pupils use pictures from the Classic 
Comic of Ivanhoe for their notebooks. 
After reading the real book, they are in- 
terested to note the differences between 
the two. 

With so many of the classics being 
televised and produced as motion pictures, 
I think that our young people are losing 
interest in the comic-book field. 

Ruth-Marie Ballard 
Central Junior High School 
Milton, Massachusetts 


Answer C: Right off, I’d deny that teen- 
agers read the classics through the comics. 
And for two reasons. First, “reading” a 
classic involves much more than seeking 

[Continued on page 237] 
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Q. I heard a principal of a high school 
say, “This program is not liable to work 
out as well as we think.” Is this the 
proper use of liable? G.A.P. 


A. In formal writing liable normally im- 
plies danger or the indication of some- 
thing undesirable happening, as: “He is 
liable to be killed if he attempts to fly that 
plane without checking it.” In the twen- 
tieth century, however, there is a great 
tendency to employ it when referring to 
something that is probable without any 
reference to its outcome or desirability. 
One can find instances of the substitution 
of liable for likely in the great metropoli- 
tan newspapers, such as the New York 
Times. For instance, on April 4, 1954, 
Dorothy Barclay wrote in her article, 
“Creative Work Can Unite the Family”: 
“When two youngsters are working to- 
gether, ‘that ol’ debbil sibling rivalry’ is 
all too liable to show his influence.” In 
the speech of persons from all walks of 
life the substitution is common. One may 
hear from a doctor “This sickness is not 
liable to be serious”; or from a dentist, 
“Extracting the tooth is not liable to 
hurt”; or from a teacher, “I’m not liable 
to go to the meeting tomorrow” ; or from 


* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
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a taxicab driver, “It’s liable to rain to- 
day.” The interchange of the two words 
is also frequently heard on the television 
shows, which reach millions at one time: 
“The dance is liable to be a big hit” (Red 
Buttons Show—May 3, 1954); “He’s 
liable to leave before we get there” (Kraft 
Music Hall—May 5, 1954); “The dog 
is liable to win the prize” (Jackie Gleason 
Show—May 29, 1954). Since liable is so 
often employed in the place of likely by 
both the cultured and the uncultured, it 
may soon pass from the colloquial, in- 
formal stage to formal written English. 
M.M.B. 


Q. Has Claim now become a synonym 
for assert, state, maintain? P.H.M. 


A. According to H. W. Fowler’s Diction- 
ary of Modern English Usage, claim has 
made its way through advertisements into 
journalism and into speech and literature. 
There are ample illustrations of this usage 
in reputable modern writings and _ this 
meaning is now standard English. One 
may cite “I find that a great impression 
can be made nowadays by claiming never 
to have heard of somebody.” (James Hil- 
ton, Time and Time Again, 1953, p. 134) 
and “I wouldn’t sell him a candy bar on 
credit. He’d claim it wasn’t sweet.” (John 
Steinbeck, The Wayward Bus, 1947, p. 
185). Other citations may be found in 
the supplement to the Oxford Dictionary. 
M.M.B. 


Every one reach one / 
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The Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil held its regular mid-winter meeting in 
Denver, Colorado, January 27, 28, 29, 
with all nine members present, This inter- 
convention meeting is always a busy one— 
three days of concentrated thought and 
deliberation. At this meeting, plans for 
the November convention got their first 
hearing, and the progress of working 
committees was carefully reviewed. 

This behind-the-scenes activity of the 
Council is the rich sub-soil in which the 
annual programs grow, and it never fails 
to impress those newly elected to member- 
ship on the committee. Through the re- 
ports of its liaison officers, who represent 
the close tie of each working group to the 
Council, the Executive Committee is able 
to coordinate effort, to take up slack, and 
to offer special encouragement where it is 
most needed. Newest among the com- 
mittees just getting under way, as mem- 
bership rosters are completed and ap- 
proved, are the Committee on Appraisal 
of Evaluating Techniques, the Committee 
on International Cooperation, and the 
Committee on Preparation and Certifica- 
tion of Teachers, the Committee on Dis- 
tribution of Publications of Affiliates, the 
Committee on Elementary Schools Port- 
folio, the Committee on College and Adult 
Reading List, the Committee on Relations 
with Publishers of Paperbound Books, 
and the Committee on Recruitment of 
Teachers of English. 

At its Denver meeting, the Executive 
Committee took steps to complete the work 
on committee structure already begun and 
reported to the Board of Directors in De- 
troit last November. With authorization 
from the Board to proceed, an amendment 
to the constitution will be submitted next 
November which will redefine relation- 
ships and smooth out operational proce- 
dures. A glance at the long list of com- 
mittees, commissions and _ conferences 
carrying on the work of the Council, pub- 


lished and distributed each year at the 
November convention, will indicate clearly 
the need for such coordination of effort. 
Perhaps the most significant feature of 
the Denver meeting was the Report on 
the Status of the Profession, by President 
John Gerber. A whole half-day was spent 
in discussing a carefully prepared outline 
posing Basic Problems Facing the Pro- 
fession. Not only better coordination of 
effort, as referred to in the preceding para- 
graphs, but long-range and_total-view 
planning were the watch-words of the 
mid-winter meeting. Eight fields were 
listed in which the Council might well ini- 
tiate study or recommend action to be 
taken. Out of the discussion came the 
realization that the Council faces new and 
important responsibilities. These will 
doubtless be enlarged upon in the next 
Counciletter by President Gerber himself 
and will, in part at least, find expression 
in the program now being planned for 
the convention next November in New 
York. Of specific interest at this time, 
however, might be the release of the first 
vice-president from other duties to explore 
the possibilities for long-range planning 
and to submit to the Executive Committee 
a plan for facing the more crucial issues 
that beset us: the building of a sound pub- 
lic opinion, for example, regarding the 
teaching of the language arts; or the 
clarification of teaching responsibilities in 
our field. We live in an age of increasing 
complexity, and the need for penetrating 
insight into the nature of our problems 
was never greater, Without such insight, 
energies are wasted and morale declines. 
Long-range planning was evidenced 
in Denver, also by the advance choice of 
sites for the next four November con- 
ventions: New York in 1955; St. Louis 
in 1956; Denver in 1957, with the prospect 
of a brand new, ultra-modern hotel ready 
to house us; Minneapolis in 1958. With 
our calendar of convention sites thus as- 
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sured, local sponsoring groups may also 
swing into long-range planning and ease 
the problem of providing for our growing 
membership. 

With that growing membership— 
boosted recently by the efforts of the 
Public Relations Committee, by the 
Junior Affiliates, and by the personal letter 
of the President urging each member to 
secure another member—comes the need 
for extending the activities of the Coun- 
cil, to satisfy a more varied interest. Al- 
ready reported in the March Counciletter 
are the summer conferences sponsored 
by the Council either independently or 
jointly with educational institutions in 
various parts of the country. On the not- 
too-distant horizon lies the probability of a 
workshop in the Canadian Rockies at 
Banff, in 1956, and the possibility of a 
special European tour sponsored by the 
Council. Investigation of both eventuali- 
ties is now under way. 

All in all, it was a very far-seeing meet- 
ing in Denver, with enthusiasm for the 
future running high and energies of the 
present carefully channeled for the real- 
ization of our aims. 

B. Cook 
First Vice-President 


You want all your English Journals de- 
livered on time. So do the workers in the 
NCTE office. Your magazines can and 
will be on time—if you and the NCTE 
staff do a little team work. 

It is at renewal time that trouble may 
occur. To handle all the necessary office 
routine of putting you back on the mail- 
ing list takes a good deal of time. There 
are at least five operations involved: (1) 
The payment must be properly recorded 
and entered. (2) The record card we have 
for you must be marked to the new ex- 
piration date. (3) The addressing plate 
must be repunched to show the new ex- 
piration. (4) Any back issues to which you 
are entitled must be sent. (5) A member- 
ship card must be dated and mailed. If 
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your renewal and a second expiration 
notice cross in the mails, or you change 
your address, there are more steps. 

Unless all of the above steps can be 
completed before the tenth of the month 
preceding the month of publication, your 
copy cannot be included in the first mail- 
ing, because the envelopes for the issue 
must be run through the addressing ma- 
chine on that day. Therefore, your copy 
will be at least a week late, regardless of 
the efforts of the staff to hurry it. 

The time of the greatest delays is in 
September through October, because of 
the flood of new member applications, and 
the tendency of those whose memberships 
have expired in the spring to wait until 
September to renew. So much mail comes 
in during these months that it cannot all be 
opened daily, but has to be stacked up at 
the end of each day. Opening the mail is 
complicated; there are ten types of sub- 
scriptions, plus orders for publications 
and other materials. 

All of the difficulty can be delayed by 
better timing on the part of Council mem- 
bers and subscribers. If a great portion 
of the £,319 subscriptions and member- 
ships which expire in May were renewed 
before summer vacation, they could all be 
processed and ready for the September 
mailing of the magazines. Summer is a 
fairly slack season in the NCTE office. 

Those whose memberships and sub- 
scriptions expire in May will find a special 
renewal blank in the April issue. If they 
will use this blank to renew immediately, 
they will be doing themselves and the 
NCTE office staff a great favor. 

The NCTE office staff is a hard-work- 
ing, conscientious group. They do their 
best, working nights and Saturdays in 
addition to their forty-hour week, to try 
to get your magazines to you on time. 
If you will help by renewing now, they 
will appreciate it, and you will be assured 
of getting your English Journal during the 
first week in September. Will you help 
yourselves and the NCTE office, please ? 
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Sponsored Summer Conferences 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English will sponsor or co-sponsor six 
workshops on the English language arts 
during the summer of 1955. Here is the 
pertinent information concerning each. 


1. CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE 


Offered by: The University of Puerto 
Rico under the sponsorship of the 
NCTE and with the cooperation of the 
Department of Education of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico 

Place: University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico 

Dates: July 5 to August 12, 1955 

Courses: Introduction to Linguistic Sci- 
ence, Phonetics and Phonemics of 
American English, and Methods and 
Materials for Teaching English as a 
Second Language 

Credit: 2 semester hours for each course 

Cost: Dormitory accommodations, $125.00 
for six weeks; Tuition $6.00 a credit 
hour, University of Puerto Rico, and 
$3.00 activity fee. 

Limitation: Enrollment limited to 40 non- 
resident students 

Transportation: Via New York and 
Miami, via Pan American World Air- 
ways and Eastern Airlines; tickets 
available through the University of 
Puerto Rico, no federal tax 

Address inquiries to: Dr. Oscar Porrata, 
Dean, College of Education, University 
of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico 


2. Cornett Untverstry WorxsHop 


Offered by: Cornell University under the 
co-sponsorship of the New York State 
English Council and the NCTE 

Place: Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York 

Dates: July 11 to 15, 1955 (Cornell is 
having a reading conference on July 
6, 7, 8, to which the workshop people 
are also invited. ) 


Costs: Rooms, $2.00 per day ; meals $2.50 


to $3.00 per day 
Address inquiries to: Miss Veronica V. 
Brophy, 24A Reade Street, Port 


Chester, New York 


38. APPALACHIAN CURRICULUM WoRKSHOP 


Offered by: Appalachian State Teachers 
under the sponsorship of the NCTE 

Dates: August 1 to 12, 1955 

Place: Boone, North Carolina 

Limitations: 35 secondary teachers, 35 
elementary teachers 

Credit: 3 semester hours 

Costs: Registration Fee, $12.00, tuition, 
$9.00 (for graduate credit) ; Registra- 
tion, $7.50, tuition $7.50 (for under- 
graduate credit) ; $10.00 for one week, 
$15.00 for two weeks for those not 
desiring college credit. Rooms, $26.00 
for two weeks for two persons. Reason- 
ably priced meals in college cafeteria 

Address inquiries to: Mr. Chapell Wilson 
(before June 1) or to Dr. Mildred A. 
Dawson (after June 1), Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina 


4, New York STATE UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


Offered by: Plattsburg (N.Y.) State Uni- 
versity Teachers College and co- 
sponsored by the New York State Eng- 
lish Council and the NCTE 

Place: Plattsburg, New York 

Dates: August 8 to 19, 1955 

Limitation: Intended for 
grades | to 6 

Credit: University credit will be given 
for this workshop 

Address inquiries to: Dr. Earl Harlan, 
State University Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, New York 


5. University or Iowa 


Dates: June 20-July 1, 1955 
Co-sponsors: University of Iowa and the 


NCTE 


teachers in 


= 
| 


COUNCILETTER 


Content: Sessions on the Nature of Lan- 
guage, on Teaching Writing, and on 
Teaching Literature 

Credit: 2 credits if desired 

Fee: $12.50; University housing available 

Special Features: Lectures on various 
topics related to the work of the English 
teacher 

For further information: Write to John 
C. Gerber, Department of English, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 


6. HUNTER COLLEGE 


Dates: July 11-22, 1955, afternoons only 

Co-sponsors: The NCTE, the National 
Council for the Social Studies, and 
Hunter College 

Credit: 2 credits toward the Master’s De- 
gree 

Fees: $21.00 plus $3.00 library deposit 
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Special Features: Teachers of English 
and Social Studies meeting jointly; 
reading in both disciplines; work on 
planning units, critical reading, histori- 
cal fiction, writing local history, ete. 

For further information: Write to Dr. 
Marjorie Smiley, Hunter College, 695 
Park Avenue, New York 


7. Universtry or Kansas Crry 


Dates: June 13-July 8, 1955 

Co-sponsors: University of Kansas City 
and the NCTE 

Credit: Four semester hours 

Tuition: $14.00 per semester hour 

Housing: University Housing Bureau will 
provide assistance 

For further information: Write to Dean 
Hugh W. Speer, The University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City 10, Missouri 


Problems and Solutions—{Continued from page 232] 


to understand a plot. It means sensing the 
flavor and atmosphere of the style. It 
means responding to stirring vocabulary 
and felicitous phraseology. It means a 
gradual, slow seasoning, the leisurely un- 
folding of a dramatic situation. It means 
hidden shadows, brilliant overtones, sud- 
den vistas that reveal hitherto unknown 
characteristics of the human heart. It 
means, too, the music of words and the 
rhythmic cadence of sustained prose. It 
means a bond both intellectual and emo- 
tional between the author and his reader, 
each playing a necessary part. 

Secondly, the true classic could never 
inform the barren leaves of a comic. A 
classic is first of all genuine, all wool and 
a yard wide—no surrender to expediency, 
no sham effects, no pretending to be what 
it is not. A classic requires a full stage be- 
cause it fashions the great impulses of 
humanity into dramatic and soul-shaking 


scenes. By its very definition a classic 
wrings from its creator all that is best— 
the happiest blending of word and 
thought, the nicest use of sustained and 
noble language, the unequivocal standard 
of true and unchanging morality. 

Could the impassioned language of The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel be found in a 
comic? Could the heart-rending climax of 
The Mill on the Floss? Could, in David 
Copperfield, those tender glimpses of 
household affection and in the outer dark- 
ness the relentless beating of the sea? 

Hence, we say, pupils could never be 
said to have read the classics through the 
comics. And this impossibility is at once 
the joy and the challenge of all teachers. 


John H. Treanor 
Francis Parkman School 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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News and Ideas 


About Education 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH WHO 
realize the need to teach listening but feel 
that they do not know how to set about it 
will welcome the “Listening Number” of 
Education (January, 1955) published at 
349 Lincoln Street, Hingham, Massachu- 
setts ($0.50 per copy). In it Ralph G. 
Nichols’ “Ten Components of Effective 
Listening” reveals some of the specifics to 
be taught. Arnold Needham’s “Listening 
with a Purpose” describes his actual col- 
lege-classroom procedure of developing 
better listeners, Donald E. Bird’s “Bibli- 
ography of Selected Materials about 
Listening” has a preface stating briefly 
most of the principal ideas contained in 
his references. Sam Duker’s “Additional 
Bibliography” includes practically every- 
thing not listed by Bird which has been 
published in this field. The magazine in- 
cludes six other readable articles about 
listening. 


“GROUPING BASED ON HIGH IN- 
terest vs. General Ability,” by Arnold L. 
Lazarus in the January California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education favors inter- 
est grouping. The author cites successive 
use of these different methods of grouping 
in their Santa Monica course called “Eng- 
lish XL,” already described in the English 
Journal. Unselected volunteers for this 
“accelerated and intensified” course did 
better work than the students selected the 
next year on the basis of IQ’s. Of course 
some of the “bright” students would vol- 
unteer, so that the two methods would not 
produce wholly dissimilar groups. 


“A READING LIST FOR STUDENTS 
Going to College,” by Joseph W. Foraker 
and Oscar M. Haugh in the University of 
Kansas Bulletin of Education for fall, was 
compiled by asking 53 instructors of col- 
lege freshmen in Kansas University and 
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Baker University to name ten or a dozen 
books they thought students entering col- 
lege should have read. Huckleberry Finn 
was the most common choice, selected by 
27 of the 53! The value and limitations of 
the list are obvious. 

In the same magazine Ernest E. Bayles’ 
“Let’s Take a Look at Core” defines a 
core as a union of English and history, 
and naturally finds that the same objec- 
tives could be attained at least as well in 
regular subject courses. Few core ad- 
vocates would accept his definition; they 
would call his variety a fused course, and 
admit that it is not very desirable. 


ON MARCH 5 THE SECONDARY 
Education Board (national association of 
independent schools) announced its choice 
of the following as the ten best adult 
books of 1954 for the precollege reader : 
Bridge Over the River Kwai, by Pierre 
Boulle; But We Were Born Free, by 
Elmer Davis ; The Conquest of Everest, by 
Sir John Hunt; Of Whales and Men, by 
R. B. Robertson; Melbourne, by Lord 
David Cecil; Reach for the Sky, by Paul 
Brickhill; The Second Tree from the 
Corner, by FE. B. White; Seven Years in 
Tibet, by Heinrich Harrer; The Stars at 
Noon, by Jacqueline Cochran; The 
Tumult and the Shouting, by Grantland 
Rice. 


THE FEBRUARY CLEARING 
House has three items of interest to teach- 
ers of English, and of unequal value. 
Dorothy Cathell’s “Honors English: A 
Break for Bright Students” will be useful 
to any English department in a school 
large enough to permit organization of a 
special section for brilliant and dependable 
students. Her narrative of experience in- 
cludes the difficulties as much as the satis- 
factions, 
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“That Last Week: Not a Lost Week at 
Nokomis,” by L. E. Leipold, tells what 
to do if classes meet after all the books 
have been collected and the grades turned 
in. Nine activities are reported (very 
briefly) for English classes. 

In “English: Headless Horseman of the 
Curriculum” Charles A. Hogan appeals to 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish to save the teaching of English from 
its present hopeless confusion. First, 
teachers of English need to have a nar- 
rower and definitely limited field, such as 
that of the college-preparatory schools 
concerned only with meeting the demands 
of the colleges. Second, there should be an 
American Academy to fix the canon of 
formal usage, because with everything 
relative it is impossible to teach the lan- 
guage effectively to adolescents or adults 
returned to school. “Without an absolute, 
there can be no relatives.” The habitual 
reader of the English Journal does not 
need to be told that this article is not cited 
with approval. It may, however, be a salu- 
tary warning that in topical units or core 
courses we may so lose ourselves in the 
topics as to forget the special duty of the 
English teacher to give instruction in all 
the language skills, and rich experience 
with ‘iterature. We should not, just be- 
cause an extremist like Hogan, who sets 
handbooks above reputable dictionaries, 
are wrong, go to the other extreme— 
laissez faire in language and choice of sub- 
ject matter by whim of teacher or stu- 
dents. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE LAST AN- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce included a panel discussion, by 
businessmen and educators, of the relation 
of liberal-arts education to business. We 
quote one paragraph from a report in 
Antioch Notes: 


Dr. Robert E. Wilson, Chairman of 
the Board, Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana), who delivered the major address 
on this occasion, declared that the con- 
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cern of educators “should extend far 
beyond the preparation of the student 
for some specific occupation or business 
and should encompass the whole busi- 
ness of living.” He added: “We badly 
need today men with the broad outlook, 
men with a sure grasp of their intellec- 
tual heritage, mentally and morally dis- 
ciplined and trained to evaluate data and 
arrive at sound decisions in all aspects 
of life.” These qualities, he continued, 
have been instilled best by independent 
liberal arts colleges and universities. He 
noted that a recent survey of 33,500 
business leaders showed 71 per cent 
came from such schools. 


COMMERCIAL RADIO STATIONS 
are often willing to give programs by high 
school students a chance; the stations thus 
fulfill part of the requirement of time for 
public service, In the February School Ac- 
tivities John F. Schrodt, Jr., describes 
“Your Own Radio Show.” Their weekly 
program is composed largely of high 
school news, part of it tape recordings of 
notable campus events or notable campus 
speakers. He gives good advice about ways 
to keep the station people happy. 


AMONG MANY IDEAS FOR “MOTI- 
vating Written Composition” contributed 
by Mrs. Helen Rademacher to the January 
Illinois English Bulletin perhaps the most 
interesting is the suggestion that the 
teacher keep a file of the best papers 
written in her class for use in later years, 
and that the hope of this kind of survival 
will spur the efforts of the present stu- 
dents. 


“TEXTBOOKS UNDER FIRE,” BY 
Virgil M. Rogers in the February Allantic 
should prove very useful to the teacher or 
administrator who needs to defend some 
text used in his school—or at least to de- 
fend his use of such a text. To give this 
to school board members might be profit- 
able. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


About Literature and Language 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS HAS 
issued a fascimile of the First Folio of 
Shakespeare, which seems likely to require 
a third printing. The only other reproduc- 
tion of comparable authority was selling 
for about $100; with the support of the 
Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation, the 
Yale edition is priced at $12.50. 

In the November Shakespeare News- 
letter Charlton Hinman describes the col- 
lation he is doing of the 79 copies of the 
First Folio in the Folger Library in 
Washington, D. C. With a machine of his 
invention (using mirrors) a page of two 
copies can be compared letter for letter in 
two minutes. Such comparison is needed 
because changes made while the printing 
was going on and before binding seem to 
have left no two copies exactly alike. 

The same issue of the Newsletter 
carries an editorial comment on “A 
Shakespeare Boom.” Four of the summer 
festivals—Stratford, Canada; Antioch 
College ; Ashland, Oregon, and San Diego 
—together had 200,000 admissions, and 
English Stratford alone had more this 
summer. Why? Schools and colleges have 
taught Shakespeare well enough to create 
a latent demand not only for the plays but 
for various productions of the plays. 


IN THE COLORADO QUARTERLY 
for summer 1954 Bernard Bowron argued 
that the appeal of The Grapes of Wrath 
has outlasted its somewhat dated message 
of social revolt only because it is really a 
“wagons west” romance. It conforms to 
that type in having an initial period of 
excitement and “good going” followed by 
a second one of misfortune; it has a de- 
crepit truck instead of covered wagon ; the 
state troopers take the place of Indians. 
And so on. In the same magazine for 
winter Warren G. French takes the op- 
posite view: The Grapes of Wrath sati- 
rizes this pattern which it parallels because 
it outrages all the psychological assump- 
tions upon which those novels rest. The 


“wagons west” tales had as heroes superior 
men with whom the reader could identify, 
and the ending was happy. 


WILLA CATHER LOOMS LARGE 
in the January American Literature. Lil- 
lian and Edward Bloom, discussing “The 
Genesis of Death Comes to the Arch- 
bishop,” give a substantial sample of the 
sources of that novel. It is, they say, not 
so much a mere story as Miss Cather’s 
vision of life and attitude toward truth. 
Curtis Bradford reports that between 
1896 and 1930 Miss Cather published 
some twenty-five stories in national maga- 
zines, most of which she never included 
in any collection. He thinks this was be- 
cause she wanted to leave the impression 
that she had always affirmed America’s 
pioneer past and criticized the later 
America, These stories, 1892-1912, have 
little good to say of Nebraska; they ex- 
plore nearly every mode of popular fiction. 
He lists these signed but uncollected 
stories. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JOYCF 
Cary (The Horse’s Mouth, etc.) appears 
in the winter Paris Review. Cary thinks 
a novel “should be an experience and con- 
vey an emotional truth rather than an 
argument.” “You’ve got to find out what 
people believe, what is pushing them on. 
And of course it’s a matter, too, of the 
simpler emotional drives. Like ambition 
and love. These are the real stuff of the 
novel, and you can’t have any sort of real 
form unless you've got an ordered attitude 
toward them.” Cary rewrites a great deal. 
“I work over the whole book and cut out 
anything that does not belong to the emo- 
tional development.” (Cf. page 108 of the 
February English Journal.) 


A FRESH READING OF GULLI- 
ver's Travels, entitled “The Pride of Lem- 
uel Gulliver,” is provided by Samuel H. 
Monk in the winter Sewanee Review. 
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First, Gulliver is not Swift. These stories 
are Swift’s answer to the optimistic views 
of human nature held by the philosophers 
of the Enlightenment. His savageness 
arises from his anger “at the difference 
between what men are and what they 
might be.” He thinks it stupid to attribute 
to our race qualities it can never possess. 
To do so is pride. This theme of pride 
looms large in Gulliver's Travels, and Gul- 
liver himself is the supreme instance of a 
creature smitten with pride. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 
for January starts off with a brief article, 
“Youth and the Fine Arts,” by Norman 
Cousins. It seems so important and so 
well said that, with the gracious permis- 
sion of Editor James W. Reynolds, we 
quote a part of it: 


“.,. there is great need in America to- 
day for new writers. I am not thinking 
here of a technical shortage of supply, 
for production is still several light years 
ahead of consumption. The need for 
new writers I am thinking of has to do 
with the type of book and voice 
America is hungering for today. That 
type of book will not be afraid to deal 
with great themes and great ideas, It 
will not be afraid to concern itself with 
the larger visions of which man in gen- 
eral and America in particular are ca- 
pable, for America today is living far 
under its moral capacity as a nation. It 
will not be afraid to break away from 
the so-called hard-boiled school of writ- 
ing which has made a counterfeit of 
realism precisely because it ignores the 
more meaningful aspects of life. 

“This need of which I speak has come 
about because too many writers have 
been writing out of their egos instead of 
their consciences ; because too many of 
them have been preoccupied with hu- 
man neuroses to the virtual exclusion of 
human nobility; because too many of 
them, in their desire to avoid sentimen- 
tality, have divorced themselves from 
honest sentiment and honest emotion. 
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Indeed, we have been passing through 
what later historians may regard as the 
Dry-Eyed Period of American Litera- 


' ture, Beneath the hard and shiny surface 


of the school of the super-sophisticated, 
there is no blood or bones, merely a 
slice of life too thin to have meaning. 
Instead of reaching for the grand 
themes that can give literature the epic 
quality it deserves, too many writers 
have been trying to cut the novel down 
to the size of psychiatric case histories. 


JOHN W. BICKNELL’S “THE 
Wasteland of F. Scott Fitzgerald” in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review finds Fitzger- 
ald’s vision of American life defeatist. 
The Great Gatsby begins and ends in pes- 
simism; Gatsby’s death is pathetic rather 
than tragic; he is a victim, not a hero. 
Tender Is the Night is even more pes- 
simistic, and The Crack Up and The Last 
Tycoon present like frustration. Fitzger- 
ald’s failure to give his themes nobility, 
Bicknell thinks, “lies in his inability to 
image forth the necessity of struggle.” 


POETRY PUBLIC HAS NOW 
achieved a_ sixteen-page printed for- 
mat instead of the original mimeo. This 
unique magazine is devoted to exercises in 
taste, presenting compositions (usually 
poems) for the readers to judge and on 
later pages the opinions of its editor(s). 
The value of this depends of course upon 
the soundness of the editorial judgements. 
It also points out all the newly published 
poems elsewhere which seem excellent to 
its editors. The director-manager is Law- 
rence R. Holmes, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Charon. Bimonthly, $2.00 a 
year; single copies, $0.50. 


TEACHERS INTERESTED IN THE 
current evolution of our language will 
wish to see Ralph H. Lane’s “Passing 
Participles” in the February Word Study 
(G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, free). Editor Max J. 
Herzberg keeps this monthly eight-page 
magazine interesting and informative. 
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APPLICATION OF MODERN LIN- 
guistics to the teaching of speaking and 
writing is just beginning. Many who have 
attended NCTE conventions and/or have 
read C, C. Fries’ The Structure of Eng- 
lish have some notion of modern gram- 
mar which analyzes sentences by their 
form instead of by their meaning, seeking 
the signals that indicate the structure of 
the sentences. A smaller number realize 
the advances made in the study of intona- 
tion, stress, and pauses as signals of mean- 
ing and even of sentence structure, al- 
though Pike’s work was published as early 
as 1940 (?). In the December issue of 
College Composition and Communication 
(NCTE, $0.75) Donald J. Lloyd’s 
“Grammar in Freshman English” de- 
clares that the teacher of written composi- 
tion must make students conscious of the 
meaning signals in speech, which they have 
used unconsciously since their nursery 
days, and then show them the written sig- 
nals (as far as we have any) that stand 
for the speech signals. He thinks that by 
attempting this in one semester of fresh- 
man English he is causing much more than 
usual growth in the students’ control of 
language, but he does not attempt to de- 
scribe specifically the signals and con- 
structions taught. The editor has long been 
convinced that the only real cure for 


fragmentary and run-on sentences is for 
the student to become aware of the “final 
junctures” (pauses with falling inflec- 
tions) in the sentences as he hears them 
mentally while he writes. Whitehall, in 
his Indiana University television course 
in freshman English, not only uses this 
method of learning to place periods but 
really defines a sentence as what is said 
between two final junctures. The linguists’ 
analysis of the spoken language is now 
complete enough to serve as the basis for 
classroom teachers’ application of it, first 
to speech and then to writing. 

In the same magazine Sumner Ives 
“Grammatical Assumptions” gives this ex- 
cellent definition of grammar: “the study 
and description of the devices which con- 
vey structural meanings in a particular 
language.” This is clearly different from 
both usage, with which teachers often con- 
fuse it; and from rhetoric, for which it is 
a foundation. Ives also distinguishes: 
“Traditional grammar is _ rationalistic ; 
linguistics [including grammar] is scien- 
tific.” . . .““Traditional grammatical think- 
ing assumes that there are universal, non- 
linguistic concepts through which the 
linguistic categories of any language can 
be identified.” Ives shows, as has been 
done many times before, the falsity of 
this assumption. 


Teaching English to Slum-dwelling Pupils— [Continued from page 204] 


is making his pupils aware of needs 
that previously they had no awareness 
of. Sometimes this is called motivation. 

One of our jobs in low-status com- 
munities is to help motivate our pupils 
to seek higher social status. We can do 
this, I think, by helping them to under- 
stand their environment so well that 
they will be no longer in awe of it, 


and that they understand what rela- 
tive place in our society they occupy. 
With this kind of enlightenment, our 
low-status pupils will meet at least one 
necessary condition for their upward 
mobility: understanding of how, in our 
society, a higher status is theirs for the 
struggle. They need this light to see 
the stairway leading up. 


Se 


(In this department an asterisk before a title indi- 
cates probable suitability for able high school seniors.) 


Fiction and Poetry 


*SinceRELY, Wittis By John P. 
Marquand. Little, Brown. $3.95. 

Willis was fifteen when in 1922 his father, 
a Westerner, accepted a position as engineer 
in the Harcourt Mill at Clyde, Massachu- 
setts. This is the story of Willis’s life: how 
he became a rich, successful man. The Har- 
courts were aristocrats with inherited 
money. Is there a difference? Willis’s father 
once said to him, “I wouldn’t try too hard 
to be something I’m not.” A shrewd, some- 
what ironic social study of an “upper class,” 
and a “middle class” struggling upward. 
Many characters, many interesting situa- 
tions. Stress is laid upon loyalty and in- 
tegrity (not much romance)—in both 
classes. Good. Literary Guild choice for 
March. 


Tue Brack Prince. By Shirley Ann Grau. 
Knopf. $3.50. 

Nine varied short stories by a young 
author who calls herself a “New Orleanian 
from generations back.” In some, the char- 
acters and problems are those of the Ne- 
groes; the others are of Southern whites. 
Her characters seem real, the background of 
summer heat and vegetation well drawn. 
Man’s reaction to his environment, poverty, 
and fellow men are her chief concerns. 
Hariette Arnow, author of The Dollmaker, 
says these stories are a welcome change 
from the “Literary South.” 


Tue Gorpen Arcosy: A Collection of the 
Most Celebrated Short Stories in the 
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English Language. Edited by Van H. Cart- 
mell and Charles Grayson. Dial Press. $6.00. 

Many of these forty short stories have 
been popular for a century; others are more 
recent, by living authors. The book opens 
with “I’m a Fool,” Sherwood Anderson. 
Bierce, Conrad, Conan Doyle, Poe, and 
Mark Twain are represented, as are Faulk- 
ner, Hemingway, Steinbeck, and others of 
today. An excellent library book. 656 pages. 


Tue Mouse Tuat Roarep. By Leonard 
Wibberley. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

Announced in September under the title 
of The Wrath of Grapes. A clever tale of 
a duchy—Grand Fenwick (15 square miles) 
—that defeated America with a secret 
weapon. 


*Tue Curtew’s Cry. By Mildred Walker. 
Harcourt. $3.95. 

In 1905 most of the people living in the 
town of Brandon Rapids, Montana, were 
pioneers or descendants of pioneers and very 
proud of their life and the town. Pamela, the 
leading character, was a clever girl whose 
father managed a cattle ranch for Eastern- 
ers. But times—and people—were changing. 
The author writes a sympathetic and pro- 
vocative story of parents, young people, two 
romances, individualism. Excellent char- 
acterization. 


Face Vatue. By Robert Standish. Double- 
day. $3.50. 
Twenty-two ironic, ribald short stories, 


New 
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many of them youthful reminiscences re- 
lated by retired colonels and their wives, all 
past their prime. There are also six Chinese 
stories, By the author of Elephant Walk and 
Three Bamboos. Clever, witty, with much 
conversation, 


Se.ecrep Poems. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. 
Pp. 238. $5.00. 

Van Doren’s production has been so 
copious that a complete collection would be 
formidable. So he has selected from the 
nine original volumes, chiefly according to 
his own feeling but also somewhat accord- 
ing to the approval of others. Arranged 
chronologically, they begin with very simple 
nature poems and move on through love to 
contemplation of humanity and the cosmos; 
the progress of the poet’s experience and 
mind are clearly exhibited. The verse forms 
are various and skillful. 


Poems or EpitH By 
Edith Sitwell. Vanguard. $5.00. 

The early poems include many which have 
not been published before; another section 
includes the whole of the controversial 
“Fagade,” which she calls ‘‘patterns in sound 
and a virtuoso exercise in technique.” In 
her post-war poems Miss Sitwell achieves 
a notable integration of compassion, humor, 
integrity, and vision. The prose preface, 
“Some Notes on My Own Poetry,” is a lucid 
explanation and demonstration of one con- 
temporary poet’s methods of dealing with 
the problems of form and meaning. 


*Joun Brown's Bony, By Stephen Vincent 
Benét. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel and War- 
ren Chappell. Rinehart. $5.00. 

This de luxe edition, large folio size, has 
the running head in a decorative scroll in 
the wide margin of each page, a dozen 
drawings by Kredel as headpieces for the 
“books” of the poem, and noble line-drawing 
portraits of John Brown, Davis, Lee, and 
Grant by Chappell. 


Burns 1nto EnGuiisu: Renderings of Select 
Dialect Poems of Robert Burns. By Wil- 
liam Kean Seymour. Philosophical Library. 
Pp. 160, $3.75. 

These have the virtue of readability by 
the American without a glossary. They have 
the usual defects of translation: partial loss 


of the word music and occasional inexact 
transfer of lexical meaning—e.g. Tam is 
planted “squarely right” for “unco right.” 
Possibly desirable for college students in 
hurried survey. 


Tue Bompay Meetincs: A Novel of Mod- 
ern India. By /ris Morris. Doubleday. $3.95. 
An international writers’ congress in 
Bombay is attended by many interesting and 
well drawn characters from many countries. 
A somewhat frustrated young American 
who has written a popular novel is an out- 
standing figure. He falls in love with a 
Hindu girl, already married. Asian char- 
acters are most interesting, and many West- 
erners leave with a new vision of the East. 
“In a desperate world only writings that 
sought to answer man’s questionings and to 
stir his hopes could expect recognition.” 


Homer’s Daucuter. By Robert Graves. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 

Graves believes that the Odyssey was 
written 150 years after the /liad—in Sicily, 
by a woman who pictured herself as Nau- 
sicaa. So Graves has her tell his story, and 
claim Homer as an ancestor. Her father, 
King Alpheides, has gone to search for his 
missing son. The palace is besieged by a 
horde of unworthy suitors. Saved from a 
wrecked vessel, a Cretan, Aethon, appears 
on the beach and romance blossoms quickly. 
A colorful picture of life in legendary times. 


Tue Best From “FANTASY” AND “SCIENCE 
Fiction.” Fourth Series. Edited by Anthony 
Boucher. Doubleday. $3.50. 

The fourth annual anthology of the best 
stories from the two leading science fiction 
magazines includes both long and short 
pieces, several in verse. In topic and treat- 
ment the range is wide. 


*Tue TREASURY OF SCIENCE Fiction CLAS- 
sics. Edited by Harold Kuebler. Hanover. 
$2.95, 

Famous stories of adventure in the worlds 
of the future: three novels, a play, eight 
short stories, and Orson Welles’ famous 
broadcast, ““The Invasion from Mars.” Poe, 
Huxley, Priestley, Verne, H. G. Wells are 
among the authors. An interesting explana- 
tory introduction. 694 pages. 
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Nonfiction 


Girt FROM THE SEA, By Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh. Pantheon. $2.75. 

As during a brief vacation on the seashore 
the author meditated upon the thoughts and 
memories of the past, she felt that there was 
a symbolism in the shells cast upon the 
shore. She believes that women of today par- 
ticularly need time for reflection and a re- 
lease from the tensions of life, “an indi- 
vidual balance of life, work, and human re- 
lations.” She emphasizes the value of short 
periods of solitude. 


Tue SusgueHanna. By Carl Carmer. 
“Rivers of America.” Rinehart. $5.00. 

In 1608 a “small short-masted open barge” 
with thirteen men aboard under the com- 
mand of Captain John Smith explored every 


inlet and bay near a river’s mouth along — 


whose shores lived the Indian tribe Suque- 
hannocks. After intensive research, Carl 
Carmer has written a rich and colorful 
history of the river as it winds through New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Map. 
Handsome illustrations. 493 pages. 


*Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN. By Rumer 
Godden. “Great Lives in Brief.” Knopf. 
$2.50. 

This biography, based upon thorough re- 
search, reads like a novel. Andersen en- 
dured poverty and privation for most of his 
life, but hope, faith, and friends never left 
him. He vainly loved several women, Jennie 
Lind most of all. Andersen wrote, “Life it- 
self is the most wonderful fairy tale,” and 
that he believed. 


*Now Is tHe Time. By Lillian Smith. 
Viking. $2.00. 

The author of Strange Fruit is a South- 
erner by birth who has dedicated her life to 
arousing the South and our country to the 
injustices suffered by the Negro race. Some 
of the chapters in this plea for action now 
are “Segregation,” ‘““The Supreme Court De- 
cision,” “The Eyes of Asia Upon Us,” “In- 
termarriage,” and “Communism.” 


*Tue Rep Carpet: 10,000 Miles Through 
Russia on a Visa from Khrushchev. By 
Marshall MacDuffie. Norton. $4.50. 

The author as head of the U.N.R.R.A, in 


the Ukraine had known Khrushchev, who 
granted him permission to visit eight re- 
publics of the Soviet Union. He visited all 
sorts of people freely (almost) and spent 
sixty-five days in Russia. He found too much 
Communism, a dislike of America but a 
strong hope for peace. These attitudes may 
be due to propaganda, which insists, “The 
Soviet Union has never attacked any other 
nation.” MacDuffie liked the Russian people. 


*Henry Forpv. By Roger Burlingame. 
“Great Lives in Brief.” Knopf. $2.50. 

This biography shows love of machinery, 
a desire for perfection in whatever he made, 
dislike and distrust of the wealthy—the same 
as desire to help common people ?—and 
boldness or nerve to be Ford’s central traits. 
It shows also his ignorance of history, his 
dominative disposition, even his vengeful- 
ness. Primarily it shows Ford as a tre- 
mendous force in the swift evolution of a 
new economy and a new culture. 


*Tue Tempte Ticker AND More Man- 
Eaters or Kumaon. By Jim Corbett. Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.00. 

Corbett tells of tiger hunting in India and 
the habits of tigers and other animals and 
birds. The tigers were not only man-eaters, 
but destroyers of cattle, goats, etc. greatly 
needed by hungry natives. 


*SINGING FAMILY OF THE CUMBERLANDS. By 
Jean Ritchie. Oxford University Press. 
$4.00. 

The young author has participated in 
concerts, festivals, radio and television per- 
formances in America and in London, She 
has written the history of her family (four- 
teen children!) as they grew up singing and 
working in the Kentucky mountains. They 
sang Elizabethan ballads and other songs 
brought to Kentucky by the pioneers. A true 
story about a real family. Words and music 
for 42 songs. 


AND THE Ace or Reatism. By 

Everett Carter. Lippincott. $5.00. 

Carter undertakes to demonstrate that 
Howells’ literary importance is much greater 
than most critics’ neglect of him suggests. 
Howells was both an evidence of and a 
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strong factor in the rise of realism in the 
80’s and 90's, He admired but did not sym- 
pathize with the Hawthorne-Melville ro- 
manticism that sought human truth in unreal 
situations. He first—briefly—wrote in the 
sentimental fashion of 1860, but the 
Brahmin influence of Lowell et al. and espe- 
cially T. W. Higginson’s essays cured him. 
Disliking extremes, he used realistic settings 
and events as well as characters. Carter 
writes with admiration, almost affection, of 
Howells, and with confident decisiveness 
concerning other prominent figures. This is 
unusually engaging criticism. 


Tuoreau: A Century or Criticism, Edited 
by Walter F. Harding. Southern Methodist 
University Press. Pp. 205. $3.75. 

The editor says in his two-page “Intro- 
duction” that critical opinion of Thoreau 
has always been sharply divided, with more 
censure at first, then neglect, and since the 
90's increasing praise. He blames Emerson’s 
funeral sermon for setting the general con- 
ception of Thoreau as a harsh stoic. The 
selections seem to fit this conception of the 
historical development. Regardless of this 
thesis, the book is a good stimulant to read- 
ing Thoreau, or to reflection if one is al- 
ready reading. 


Tue Strenuous AGE IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
ture, By Grant C. Knight. North Carolina 
Press. $4.50. 

Knight feels that American literature of 
the first decade of our century has been 
unduly deprecated or slighted by critics and 
literary historians. Here he gives an en- 
cyclopedic account of it. 


Tue Runciess Lapper: Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and New England Puritanism. By 
Charles H. Foster. Duke University Press. 
$4.50. 

Foster regrets that most American readers 
almost know Mrs. Stowe’s work; we know 
about the effect of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but 
most people’s impressions are really based 
more upon the stage version and the objec- 
tionable Tom shows than upon the novel; 
and her later novels, which are skillful 
analyses of the psychology of New Eng- 
landers, are unknown to the majority. He 
makes a case strong enough to deserve con- 
sideration. 


Lerrers or W. B. Yeats. Edited with an 


Introduction and Notes by Alan Wade. Mac- 
millan. $9.50. 

Yeats’s letters, here scrupulously edited 
without pedantry, cover almost all of his 
working life. He was less reserved in his 
letters than in his conversation, and to 
several special friends he communicated in 
detail. The result is at once a multi-faceted 
self-portrait and an authentic guide to the 
poet behind the mask. 


Human Society 1n Etruics POotirics. 
By Bertrand Russell. Simon and Schuster. 
Pp. 227. $3.50. 

“Part One: Ethics,” slightly more than 
half of the book, attempts to find a satisfac- 
tory basis or bases for ethical principles. 
Lord Russell is not content to accept the 
simple authority of tradition or a simple 
appeal to revealed religion. Clearly reasoned, 
stated with occasional trenchant phrases, 
this seems important for persons who have 
never thought their ethics through and for 
adults dealing with young people on whom 
the older sanctions have slight hold. 


Leaves or Grass One HuNpbreD YEARS 
Arter. Edited by Milton Hindus. Stanford 
University Press. Pp. 149. $5.00. 

Contributors: Hindus, W. C. Williams, 
Richard Chase, Leslie A. Fiedler, Kenneth 
Burke, David Daiches, and J. Middleton 
Murry. Williams and Burke consider Whit- 
man’s language. Chase and Fiedler through 
biography and literary history search for the 
essential character of his mind and illumi- 
nation. Murry writes appreciatively of 
Whitman’s democracy. 


DanieL Bium’s THEATRE SEASON 
1953-54. Greenberg. Pp. 238. $4.50. 

The blurb subhead ‘The complete pic- 
torial and statistical record of the 1953-54 
Broadway theatrical season” is fairly ac- 
curate. Every “show” on Broadway, even 
for one performance is listed, with theater, 
cast, length of run, and usually several 
photographs. Brief biographies of hundreds 
of players, nearly a hundred with portraits. 
Well indexed. This is the tenth annual issue. 


ALEXANDRE Dumas, By André Maurois. 
“Great Lives in Brief.” Knopf. Pp. 198. 
$2.50. 

Dumas’s colorful life is effectively re- 
ported, and his literary merits and limita- 
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tions fairly described. The biographer ac- 
cepts matter-of-factly the novelist’s flagrant 
immorality. 


Tue Day Lincorn Was Snot. By Jim 
Bishop. Harper. $3.75. 
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The author follows closely the movements 
of everyone close to Lincoln, also the crowds 
in Washington and at the theater, from 7.00 
A.M. April 14 to 7:00 a.m. April 15. A very 
detailed history. Book-of-the-Month Club 
February choice. 


Professional 


TYacHING By Gertrude Hildreth. 
Holt Pp. 346. $3.95. 

This complete treatise covers not only 
explicit procedures in primary grades up 
into college but also the underlying psycho- 
logical principles. Even though the upper- 
grade and high school chapters refer to 
earlier ones, the book seems somewhat 
repetitious. It is difficult reading because of 
the practical absence of narrative illustra- 
tions, 


Go_p Star List or AMERICAN Fiction. By 
Syracuse Public Library Staff. Syracuse 
Public Library. Pp. 64. $0.75. 

A straight alphabetical list of about 1000 
titles with brief annotations, followed by a 
topical listing without annotations. Also 
“Gold Star Books of 1954” (about 30). A 
Fable is absent from this list, as it is from 
the ALA Bulletin’s “Outstanding Books of 
1954.” 


Errective LeapersHip tN HuMAN RELA- 
tions. By Henry Clay Lindgren. Hermitage 
House. $3.50. 

A psychologist here examines the prob- 
lems of leadership and tries to help such 
leaders as administrators, teachers, doctors, 
and ministers to analyze themselves and 
their actions. He gives relatively little ad- 
vice about what to do, feeling that the leader 
who understands himself and others will 
find what to do in his own special situations. 
Readable. Likely to be useful to teachers 
because Lindgren starts with hostilities met 
and anxieties aroused. 


EDUCATING CHILDREN IN GRADES SEVEN AND 
E1rcut. By Gertrude M. Lewis, United 
States Office of Education. Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 99. $0.35. 

Nine pages for English under the sub- 
heads “Learning to Read Better” and 


“Learning to Express Ideas in Speaking and 
Writing.” Bibliotherapy is mentioned under 
reading, but the values of literature are 
practically ignored. Perhaps some of the 
weakness is due to the basing of the pam- 
phlet upon a survey, limited necessarily. The 
effect upon administrators may be unfortu- 
nate. 


LANGUAGE, MEANING and Maturity, Edited 
by S. I, Hayakawa. Harper. $4.00. 

This volume presents the articles pub- 
lished from 1943 to 1953 in Etc.: A Review 
of General Semantics which its editor 
thinks of greatest lasting importance. Un- 
even, of course, but it is readable by the 
uninitiated, and some of the papers like 
Wendell Johnson’s “You Can't Write Writ- 
ing” and Weller Embler’s “Metaphor and 
Social Belief” and Clifton Utley’s “Can a 
Radio Commentator Talk Sense?” are valu- 
able apart from nonaristotelian semantics. 


Tue ABC’s or Propucinc: A Hand- 
book for the Nonprofessional. By Howard 
Bailey. David McKay Company. Pp. 276. 
$3.50. 

This apparently practical manual for play 
directors covers selection of play, advance 
preparation, casting, rehearsals, and staff. 
There are also special chapters on high 
school plays, musicals, theater in the round, 
pageants, etc. Withal there is as much 
theory as the novice can absorb, with bibli- 
ographies. 


Houston, Texas: A Stupy or Factors Re- 
LATED TO EDUCATIONAL UNREST IN A LARGE 
Scuoo, System. National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion. National Education Association. 

The report of an investigation made at 
the request of teachers. The proximate cause 
was the unexpected dismissal of an assistant 
superintendent. 
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For Class Use 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH. By 
Richard K. Corbin and Porter G. Perrin. 
Scott, Foresman. Pp. 528. $3.20. 

Designed for use in junior and senior 
classes in high school, this text utilizes, 
for the first time on a high school level, the 
“levels of usage” approach in dealing with 
the question, “What is appropriate usage ?” 

The text is divided into two parts—the 
section on composition and the alphabetical 
index of specific usage items. 

In the first half are seventeen teaching 
chapters on writing, reading, and speaking 
which contain detailed techniques for deal- 
ing with composition problems like getting 
ready to write, planning the papers, writing 
and revising sentences and paragraphs, using 
words effectively in speaking and writing, 
writing research papers, and conducting 
group discussions and club meetings. 

The shibboleths of usage such as “It’s 
me,” “Who should I send these to?”, “I 
will go to the play tomorrow night,” and 
“Can I take you home?” are treated realisti- 
cally in the index in the light of English cur- 
rently used by educated Americans. After 
reading this text, high school pupils will not 
feel that English is something learned only 
in and for the English classroom. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the book 
presents a thoroughly sound approach to 
teaching writing to adolescents. The most 
commendable features include (1) a step- 
by-step approach to composition, presented 
with numerous examples within the realm 
of the pupils’ experiential backgrounds; (2) 
the flexible organization of the composition 
chapters enabling the teacher to reorganize 
the chapters to meet the particular needs 
and abilities of her classes; (3) and the 
functional use of colored type throughout 
the book, with examples printed, in the first 
part, in green and, in the second part, in 


brown. 

Ingrid M. Strom 
School of Education 
Indiana University 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Courses 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, Sixth Edition. By J. C. Tressler and 
Henry I. Christ. Heath. 

Teachers who have admired this series in 
the past will not be disappointed in the most 
recent edition. Students should be attracted 
by the vivid covers, the many good photo- 
graphs, cartoons, and drawings, and the 
practical language activities. Paper, typogra- 
phy, and format are excellent. In spite of 
some rearrangements and enrichments of 
material, the direction and emphasis of the 
texts remain essentially unchanged. Each 
text contains two major sections: Language 


Activities (speaking, writing, reading, 
listening) and Handbook (grammar and 
usage). 


The Language Activities sections, occupy- 
ing approximately half of each text, are en- 
riched with many practical projects high in 
student interest. Some activities are re- 
peated in all of the texts: using the li- 
brary, writing friendly letters, etc. Repeti- 
tion may be justified by the intrinsic impor- 
tance of the activity, by the need for growth 
from one level of maturity to a higher one, 
and by the needs of individuals or groups 
within the class. Certainly the excellent 
materials on vocabulary-building, critical 
thinking, and oral English may be drawn 
on during each year. Even here, a few dele- 
tions may be necessary (the pronunciations 
“Long Gisland” and “going gout” are not 
troublesome in mosts parts of the country). 

The Handbook sections are sound and 
clearly-written. Used in conjunction with 
the language activities, or selectively as 
work is needed by the class or by individ- 
uals, the explanations and exercises can be 
useful. The work of demonstrating the use- 
fulness of grammatical concepts is left 
largely to the teacher. This reviewer would 
also want to supplement the chapters deal- 
ing with the building of better sentences. 
Used as the authors intend—not as a cur- 
riculum but as a collection of resource ma- 
terials—these tests will give teachers an 


abundance of stimulating and worth-while 
suggestions. 


John R. Searles 


University of Wisconsin 


HISTORICAL FICTION MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Edited by C. H. Heffel- 
finger. Globe Printing Company, 1445 South 
First Street, San Jose, California. 18” x 
28”. $1.00. 

Red outlines and state names in sans 
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serif type, with authors and titles in black 
in the states to which the books refer. His- 
torical fiction only, of widely varying qual- 
ity. More easily legible than most of the 
pictorial maps, but less interesting to young- 
sters without leanings toward literature. 


ALL ABOUT YOU. By William C. Men- 
ninger. “Junior Life Adjustment Booklets.” 
Science Research Associates. Pp. 40. 

A noted psychiatrist writes for early 
adolescents. 


Edited by G. Robert CaRLSEN 


HELICOPTERS: HOW THEY WORK. 
By John Lewellen. Crowell. Pp. 136. $2.00, 

While the title of the book is completely 
descriptive and this volume is primarily a 
technical description of the evolution and 
mechanics of the helicopters, it may serve 
as a beginning toward a more imaginative 
kind of reading for some boy. The author 
never loses sight of the human drama re- 
lated to his subject. He begins his volume 
with a highly personal and imaginative ac- 
count of his first ride in a helicopter, taking 
off from the Merchandise Mart in Chicago 
on a sleety January night. Throughout his 
historical account, he succeeds in evoking 
the actual drama of the situation even 
though he is giving much sheer factual in- 
formation. For the young scientist not inter- 
ested in anything literary, this may be a 
real suggestion. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF STUDY: IN 
SCHOOL OR ON YOUR OWN. By John 
Somerville. Abelard-Schuman. Pp. 209. 
$2.50. 

This pleasant volume is far more than 
just a how-to-study book. The author suc- 
ceeds in transmitting a sense of a pleasant 
conversation between an _ experienced, 
friendly and honest counselor and a single 
student. He deals extensively with the 
problems of enjoying and remembering 
what one reads, how to write, how to speak, 
how to conduct a conference with a teacher, 
and how to study creatively. Perhaps the 
author’s greatest asset is his willingness to 
talk from personal experience and to be per- 
fectly honest about his own shortcomings 


(the shortcomings of most of us) and how 
he works to overcome them. On the other 
hand the main weakness of the book is that 
it is addressed to a primarily serious and 
intelligent student who is having some diffi- 
culties, rather than to that great majority of 
average and below average students who are 
the perennial problem. Nevertheless, the 
book will be challenging to the college- 
bound senior. 


HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL TEEN- 
AGER. By William C. Menninger and 
others. Sterling Publishing Co. Pp. 256. 
$2.95. 

Here is a book presenting the findings 
of adolescent psychology for the teen-ager 
himself. Each of the chapters of the volume 
is written by a different author ... each an 
authority in his field. The volume opens 
with the discussion of “Understanding 
Yourself,” the keynote throughout each of 
the succeeding chapters. Each one takes up 
an individual phase of understanding one- 
self, such as “How to Increase Your Self- 
Confidence,” “How to Live with Parents,” 
and “Understanding Sex.” While there is 
some unequalness in the merits of the indi- 
vidual chapters, many of them really get 
down to brass tacks and give information 
and help on many of the problems teen- 
agers are facing. In general, this is a dis- 
tinguished contribution to the area of men- 
tal health for the younger reader. 


DETACHED COMMAND. By Robert C. 
DuSoe. Longmans. Pp. 206. $2.75. 
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Midshipman Jonathan Amery sails on the 
brig Petrel into danger and excitement, for 
the U. S. naval ship is on detached command 
and goes where it is needed to keep Ameri- 
can waters safe. From the moment they 
meet, Asa Worth, the other midshipman, and 
Jonathan are rivals for attention and ad- 
vancement. The Petrel finds an abandoned 
schooner which pirates had ransacked and 
in the cabin was a half-dead young boy, 
Dado Degamo. The Captain orders the 
Petrel to pursue the pirates. They find them, 
capture some, have a mutiny on board 
spurred on by the prisoners, finally deposit 
the pirates in Rio de Janeiro, and then start 
in pursuit of the pirate chief, Gambi, who 
had escaped. The Petrel sails around the 
Cape and finally finds its quarry. The battle 
is disastrous for both sides, though the vic- 
tory is the navy’s. 

This is an exciting story, well written, 
with a knowledge of seagoing ways that 
makes the picture come alive. The men in 
the story are real people who grow and de- 
velop as the story unfolds. Possible uses: 
adventure, pirates, naval history, sailing. 


DAVID. By Juanita Jones. 
SIMON PETER. By Albert Williams. As- 
sociation Press. $2.00 each. 

Both of these volumes are a part of the 
“Heroes of God” series of the Association 
Press. The series is made up of fictionalized 
accounts of the lives of biblical figures from 
both the Old and the New Testaments. They 
answer a real need in bringing to life the 
period of history, the way of living, the 
actual problems of men and women that too 
often seem shadowy and unreal figures to 
adolescents. In both of the present volumes, 
the authors turn out a workmanlike story, 
not the most exciting in the world, but in- 
teresting enough to hold the attention of the 
young reader. 


THE WORLD AT BAY. By Paul Capon. 
Winston. Pp. 208, $2.00. 

The world is invaded by superior inhabi- 
tants of a dying planet. They have chosen 
the earth because it is the only planet near 
them that has enough of the same atmos- 
pheric conditions as their own planet to sus- 
tain their way of life. The book will serve 
as good filler reading for the space fiction 
addicts, though it adds no new “angles” to 
what has previously been written in the field. 
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ZOO EXPEDITIONS. By William Bridges. 
Morrow Pp. 291. $3.00. 

Here is the story of some of the expedi- 
tions the New York Zoological Society 
sends out either to capture wild animals or 
to collect scientific information. The ex- 
peditions range from a trip to a Mexican 
cave where a species of blind fish had been 
discovered to a jaunt to the neighboring 
state of Rhode Island to trace the history 
of an ordinary box turtle. There is a chap- 
ter describing the adventures of trying to 
capture the Cock of the Rock, a gorgeous 
flame of a bird living in the rain forests of 
Colombia, and another chapter tells of the 
trip made to the Belgian Congo to bring 
three baby elephants to the zoo. 

Mr. Bridges gets off to a dull start with a 
chapter on the nature of the expeditions, 
but once he launches into his accounts of 
real expeditions, the book leaps into life. 
The seven expeditions described are varied 
in their type and fascinating to hear about. 


LET’S MEET THE THEATRE. By Doro- 
thy and Joseph Samachson. Pp. 255. $4.00. 
An introduction to the theater which tries 
to tell young people who are somewhat in- 
terested in the theater how its various ele- 
ments work. It is composed largely of in- 
terviews with serious and successful actors, 
playwrights, producers, etc., who tell the 
truth about its charms, rewards, heart- 
break. The authors and preface-writer John 
Gassner recommend participation in com- 
munity theater as an avocation—to lead to a 
vocation for the few with high talent. 


HIGH ROAD HOME. By William Corbin. 
Coward-McCann. Pp. 250. $2.75. 

Nico LaFlamme, a French adolescent, 
allows himself to be sent to America for 
adoption because he hopes to find his sup- 
posedly-dead father. A bit of a newspaper 
clipping leads Nico to believe that his father 
may possibly be alive and teaching in a small 
American college. In Cleveland, Nico jumps 
the train carrying him to the West Coast, 
and he begins a nomadic life of search across 
the country. He falls in with the likable Dud 
and the two hop freights, wash in filling sta- 
tions, bum food, and occasionally work to 
gain enough money for their next hop. 

This is a,distinguished book. The char. 
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acters emerge as real people. Most interest- 
ing is the view of America from the eyes of 
the French boy. The reader feels the snob- 
bery of most Americans in relation to other 
peoples of the world. And yet Nico eventual- 
ly comes to see us as individuals and not as 
a stereotype. The picture of life on the roads 
is vividly drawn and ranks with Pease’s 
Dark Adventure in its realism. But perhaps 
most exciting is the series of value conflicts 
that Nico must resolve. Shall he trust Dud? 
Can he live without companionship? Are all 
Americans smug? Does he want to live with 
his foster parents? All in all, the book totals 
up to an exciting piece of writing. 
Possible interests: life on the roads, 
American weaknesses, value decisions. 


BROKEN ARROW. By Elliot Arnold. 
Little, Brown. Pp. 246. $3.00. 

The Chiricahua Indians, whose chieftain 
was Cochise, were the only tribe of Apaches 
who even attempted to make peace with the 
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settling Americans in Arizona. But Cochise 
was betrayed by a young army captain who 
had no understanding of Indians; so Cochise 
and his tribe warred on the white man for 
many years, striving to “kill ten white men 
for every Indian.” Only Tom Jeffords, an 
ex-captain in the army, tried to learn the 
Apache language and to make friends with 
Cochise. Finally, after much more blood- 
shed, Jeffords was able to effect the signing 
of a peace treaty between the sensitive Co- 
chise and General Howard, representing the 
President of the United States. 

This is a young reader’s edition of Blood 
Brothers, Arnold’s Southwest classic. It is 
the same fascinating and inspiring story, and 
the adolescent will get a feel of the sweep 
and beauty of the land of Arizona, as well 
as a picture of the Indian side of the terrible 
Indian wars. 

Possible interests : Indians, Arizona, man’s 
inner struggle. 

Jerry SAGSTETTER 


PAPERBACK REVIEW 
Edited by Martin Rucc 


PB—THE POCKET BOOK MAGAZINE. 
No. 2. Edited by Franklin Watts. Pocket 
Books. $0.35. This book is a best buy for an 
English teacher with a class in periodicals 
or contemporary essays. Such writers as 
Margaret Mead, Norbert Wiener, James T. 
Farrell, Monsignor Knox, Bishop Oxnam 
and Allan Nevins have readable, provoca- 
tive articles in a book format that can be 
used as a class text or collateral reading for 
the upper grades. 


THE SILENT WORLD. By Captain J. Y. 
Cousteau with Frederick Dumas. Pocket 
Books. $0.35. One of the best products of 
the paperback publishing industry. This 
book, with its many black-and-white and 
color photographs, is a story of underwater 
diving and discoveries that can be used for 
nonfiction reading in all grades. 


HOBBIES FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT. By Horace Coon, Signet Key. 
$0.35. Teachers can recommend this book 
for students, in any grade or level of read- 
ing, who want information and help about 
making the best use of their leisure time. 


These three Doubleday Anchor Books 
($0.95) are among a number of excellent 
books from this publisher. Professionally 
minded teachers will want to own these 
titles for their own use and for reference 
by advanced students. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. Edited by 
Eric Bentley. Vol. 1. Five Plays. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. Edited by 
Eric Bentley. Vol. 2. Five Plays. 
GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Otto Jesper- 
son. 
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THE WAY OF LIFE. By Lao Tzu. Men- 
tor. $0.35. An interesting collection of the 
wisdom of Ancient China for the thoughtful 
student. 


KISS ME AGAIN, STRANGER. By 
Daphne du Maurier. Pocket Books. $0.35. 
The eight short stories (including the Poe- 
like The Birds) are all good reading for 
the upper years. 


A VAQUERO OF THE BRUSH COUN- 
TRY. By J. Frank Dobie. Pennant Books. 
$0.25. This factual account of the early 
Texas cowboys, by a distinguished writer of 
the Southwest, is excellent for all grades. 


HERE I STAND. A life of Martin Luther. 
By Roland H. Bainton. Mentor. $0.50. 


TEEN-AGE MANUAL. By Edith Heal. 
Pocket Book Jr. (Teen Age Book Club) 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


$0.35. A charmingly written, sketch-studded 
book you can use for classroom work with 
junior high school readers. 


EARTHLIGHT. By Arthur C. Clarke. Bal- 
lantine. $0.35. 
COSTIGAN’S NEEDLE. By Jerry Sohl. 
Bantam Books. $0.35. 
WAR WITH THE NEWTS. By Karel 
Capek. Bantam Books. $0.35. 

Three more good books for the science fic- 
tion fan. 


The Teen Age Book Club has these ad- 
venture stories that are suitable for readers 
up to the tenth grade. 

THE JINX SHIP. By Howard Pease. $0.35. 
THE SHIP WITHOUT A CREW. By 
Howard Pease. $0.35. 

WIND IN THE RIGGING. By Howard 
Pease. $0.35. 

HIGH, INSIDE! By R. G. Emery. $0.35. 


* 
New 
Classes 
* 


Using Your Language 


Books 2 and 3 


Conrad, Evans, and Harris. A new series of English workbooks 
for grades 9, 10, 11 and 12. (Books 1 and 4 in preparation.) Give 
practical solutions to language problems; teach by example; re- 
enforce learning; and implement learning of language skills. 


The Way to Write 
New Second Edition 


Flesch and Lass. A composition text and grammar handbook that 
leads the student into writing; teaches all kinds of writing; and 
provides practice in clear thinking. New material on business letters, 
use of the library, punctuation, and letter forms. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, 
COLLEGE EDITION 


defines: Mau Mau, skin diving, 
Teleprompter, egghead, 
Nike, coffee break, woofer, 
and tweeter 


IN CLOTH $5.00 WITH THUMB INDEX $6.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


READER’S DIGEST 
EDUCATIONAL EDITION 


Happily Gives You 
These New Aids You Have Asked For! 
I, Free Standardized Vocabulary Tests: Form A in October, Form B in May. Now 
you can measure students’ growth in word power! 

Il. E-x-p-a-n-d-e-d “Better Reading” Supplement: Eight additional pages of study 
helps to provide greater variety and wider range of difficulty in exercises, from 
junior through senior high level. “Better Reading,” NOW 24 pages! Teaching 
Guide, 16 pages. 

USE The Reader’s Digest Educational Edition 
for 
Citizenship Training—Guidance—Improvement of Reading Skills—Increasing 
Word Power—Speaking, Writing, Listening Activities. 
All these services at a saving of 20% over the regular Digest price! 
Reader’s Digest Educational Edition is only 20¢ per copy 
in class sets of 10 or more. Teacher’s Edition on 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 


How ‘dated’ is your dictionary? 
t 


Ace these popular Heath hooks... 


CHRIST 
Winning Words 


A lively study of vocabulary which combines extensive exercises in vocabu- 
lary building with a fundamental study of words-in-action. 


CHRIST AND TRESSLER 
Practice in English Usage 


An informal common-sense book which strikes hard at the major problems, 
and drills on common errors. 


SMITH, PAXTON, MESERVE 
Learning to Write, Revised 


A solid training program in written and oral composition, using a unique 
method of presentation. 


J. C. TRESSLER 


Grammar in Action, Third Edition 


Emphasis in this edition is on usage, punctuation, and composition, with 
abundant practice in sentence analysis. 


WOOLLEY, SCOTT, TRESSLER 


Handbook of Writing and Speaking, 
Second Edition 


A complete text, with exercises, containing a fundamental grammar review. 
Both for basic training and for reference. 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


2. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO S ATLANTA3 DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 


‘ 


